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MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN IRELAND. 


7 Lorp Lieutenant of Irexanp lately told the depu- 
tation of landowners, with literal truth, that the power 
and duty of repressing lawlessness rested with the Cabinet, 
and not with himself. No one will suspect Lord Cowper 
of sympathy or tolerance for revolution and murder; and 
he may probably have exhausted all the means at his im- 
mediate disposal for palliating the evil. By an odd con- 
flict between ancient forms and existing conditions of 
government, the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, when 
he is a member of the Cabinet, possesses higher authority 
and greater responsibility than his chief. It can scarcely 
be doubted that on the earnest demand of Mr. Forster 
the Government would assemble Parliament to demand 
the extraordinary powers which were surrendered for the 
sake of popularity. The Lord Lieutenant has nevertheless 
the power of applying pressure both to his nominal subordi- 
nate, the actual Irish Minister, and to the Cabinet. Lord 
Cowper might decline to retain his office unless he were armed 
with the necessary authority ; and Mr. Guapsrone himself 
would perhaps hesitate to widen the breach between his Go- 
vernment and the loyal remnant of the Whig aristocracy 
which in doubt and alarm clings desperately to its old 
party connexion. The Lorp Lizvrenant seems to have 
received the deputation with proper courtesy, and his 
subsequent visit to England may perhaps have been caused 
by a desire to enforce their representations. As might be 
expected, the demagogues have sneered at the privacy for 
which their possible victims stipulated, and have con- 
trasted the precautions which were taken against immi- 
nent risks with their own notorious immunity from the 
punishment due to their crimes. Other orators have pre- 
tended to apprehend violence from the handful of land- 
lords who still cling to the vain hope of security for life 
and property. The inquiry of one of the deputation 
whether the Government would protect them or they 
should protect themselves is fraudulently denounced as a 
threat of civil war. It is true that an armed struggle, 
which might possibly end in the defeat of the revolu- 
tionary faction, is inevitable if Ireland is to be governed 
according to two irreconcilable Irish ideas; but England 
has not yet renounced the indisputable duty of keeping the 
peace. 

It is not surprising that, under the impunity hitherto 
enjoyed, the declamations of the agitators should have 
constantly become more extravagant. The same insolent 
brawler who expressed his desire for the assassination of 
the QuEEn by some Irish Hartmann was lately welcomed 
at the meeting of the Land League under the merited title 
of Mr. Parnext’s first lieutenant. He proved his right to 
the title by the most direct instigation to murder on which 
any of his gang have hitherto ventured. If, he said, any 
violence were offered to a landlord or agent, the League 
would take care that any person accused should be furnished 
with the means of defence, especially as he might perhaps be 
innocent. Mr. Ditton and others have lately been shamed 
into an affected disapproval of murder and cattle-maiming 
by the protest of Archbishop M‘Case against their incite- 
ments to outrage. Mr. Ditton declared that he had more 
than once professed to differ from his hearers when they 
interrupted him with cries of “Shoot the landlords,” and 
one or more of his fit associates gravely confirmed his 
statement. The ArcHBISHOP is apparently well-meaning; 
but he is either unwilling or afraid to acknowledge the 


legal right to property. Asa set-off against his sincere 
and earnest reprobation of violence, he thinks it necessary 
to condemn the Land Laws, which must in substance be 
maintained unless an agrarian revolution is to be accom- 
plished. It is notorious that the greater part of Ireland. 
is prosperous, and that the population would be contented’ 
but for the seditious agitation of the Land League. It is 
but a questionable service to the cause of law and order 
to justify the ends which the demagogues pursue, and 
only to condemn the means which they select for accom- 
plishing their purpose. Mr. Parvewt and his allies may 
justly reply that they understand their business better 
than the respectable prelate who only goes with them 
half way. Even the brutality of their language is calcu- 
lated, and it is not ineffective. Indignation becomes 
fainter as the defiance of principle and custom is familiarized 
by repetition ; and the agrarian code, which has for gene- 
rations been elaborated by rural conspirators, acquires 
additional authority when it is with impunity promulgated 
in public. 

The Irish Ciovernment went perhaps to the utmost extent 
of its present powers, short of the prosecutions which seem 
about to be undertaken, in increasing the Constabulary 
force in Galway and Mayo at the expense of the local rate- 
payers. The measure is just and necessary, but it is 
absurdly disproportioned to the emergency which it is 
designed to meet. The police has hitherto had no open 
insurrection to suppress, and unless it were ubiquitous, 
it cannot prevent isolated outrages. Two or three 
alterations in the law are urgently needed, in addi- 
tion to other restrictions on extravagant license. The 
population ought to be disarmed, or at least to be debarred 
from the existing facility of procuring deadly weapons. 
A Minister who, if he were legally entitled to interfere, 
would permit a single rifle or revolver to be sold to a 
peasant would deserve impeachment. A Minister who 
deliberately declines to obtain a power which it would be 
criminal not to exercise, incurs, to say the least, a grave 
responsibility. No part of it can be devolved on the parti- 
sans who daily applaud the Government for keeping 
within the limits of the Constitution. One of the primary 
elements of constitutional liberty is the suspension of any 
rule or practice which interferes with the primary object of 
protecting peaceable subjects. Another measure which ought 
to be adopted is the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at 
the discretion of the Executive Government under certain 
restrictions. The authors or projectors of agrarian out- 
rages are often well known to the police, though, through 
terror and sympathy, those who could give evidence of 
criminal acts and designs refuse to aid the operation of 
justice. Constitutional liberty, like freedom of discussion 
in Parliament, is only possible under the condition that the 
community is generally loyal and well affected to the law. 
When the and Biaears deliberately obstruct de- 
bate, extraordinary measures are found necessary to meet 
an unforeseen difficulty. When the disciples of the Par- 
NELLS and Biccars conspire to withhold rent and to murder 
landlords, they must submit to a control which would be 
less mildly exercised by any other civilized Government. 
Perhaps the most indispensable of all measures is the 
suspension of seditious public meetings. The circulation 
of incentives to private vice is prohibited and punished ; 
the intentional promotion of anarchy, robbery, and murder 
is systematically encouraged by toleration. The impotence 
or unintended complicity which thus far has been displayed 
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by the Government was made the more conspicuous by 
the official knowledge which has been from day to day pro- 
cured of seditious and criminal harangues. The Govern- 
ment reporters, though they have in a few instances been 
threatened or molested, are for the most part with judi- 
cious contempt allowed to execute their duties. The 
demagognes have too long enjoyed the satisfaction, not 
only of defying the law, but of believing that the Govern- 
ment dared not prosecute. Even now, if juries can be 
trusted to give honest verdicts, the punishment of the 
criminals will not undo the evil which they have caused. 
What is wanted is not half-a-dozen sentences of fine and 
imprisonment, but the prevention of seditious orations. 
A country without Land League meetings and without 
firearms in the hands of rebels and assassins might perhaps 
be deemed happier than a country in which no respect- 
able man is safe from robbery and from murder. 

The Government has at length, it may be hoped, dis- 
covered the uselessness of trying to disarm the agita- 
tion by large concessions to tenants at the expense of 
landlords. Mr. Parnett has of late guarded himself 
against the risk of conciliation and compromise by re- 
peatedly declaring that he will accept nothing short of his 
full demands, and that nothing is to be hoped from the 
present Ministry. When the Ministerial Land Bill is 
produced in February next, he will have the opportunity 
of reconsidering his decision. Mr. Guapstone and Mr. 
Forster probably hope that he will condescend to a 
prudent inconsistency, and that the Irish members 
will give them an irresistible majority. One of the 
minor conditions of the anticipated alliance is that 
a certain number of landlords will have been shot during 
the winter, and that there will be a general suspension of 
rents. The Liberal party is not to be intimidated by 
dangers and sufferings affecting for the most part their 
political opponents. It is not improbable that the sup- 
posed calculations of the Ministers will be justified by the 
event. Mr. Parnett, who now refuses to be satisfied 
with any possible concession, not long since professed to 
fear that the Disturbance Bill, though a petty and tem- 
porary measure, would disarm the agitation. He will 
perhaps not refuse a larger concession from the weaker 
party to the dominant faction, especially as he will retain 
the power of renewing the agitation until he has ex- 
propriated the landlords without compensation. The 
present movement could not have been more formidable 
if the Lard Act of 1870 had never been passed. If the 
landowners of Ireland are mulcted by legislation to the 
extent of one-half of their property, it will be thought 
worth while to intimidate or murder the survivors for the 
purpose of obtaining the rest. It is highly questionable 
whether any new Land Act can be at the same time just 
and expedient. There can be no question of the duty 
incumbent on the Ministers of protecting life and pro- 


perty. 


FRANCE. 
oo has the sudden change in the attitude of 


Turkey been more heartily welcomed than in France. 
It is accepted as a sign, not only that France may hope 
to keep out of a war and see its neighbours equally fortu- 
nate, but that it may steer clear for the present of any- 
thing like a scrape or embarrassment abroad. There has 
passed over a considerable portion of French society in the 
last few weeks what may be described as an epidemic of 
nervous timidity. That France should, under any circum- 
stances, do anything anywhere has seemed to be the most 
terrible of suggestions. There is no reason to doubt that 
this feeling of nervousness has been genuine and general. 
But a very slight examination of different specimens of 
the French press suffices to suggest that the desire 
of the people for external peace is being used as a 
vantage ground from which the adversaries of the 
Government may conveniently attack it on those 
domestic questions which interest the different sets 
of French politicians much more powerfully than 
the fortunes of Montenegro and Greece. It is strange 
to find Bonapartist organs writing on the blessings 
of peace as if the writers had been Quakers from 
their cradles. The question of inaction abroad has 
really passed into the question of reaction at home. 
The adversaries of the Government wish the Govern- 
ment to do nothing, to propose nothing, to undertake 


nothing. If the Ministry can be persuaded that it has 
only to own itself entirely impotent in order to satisfy 
the country, then the Opposition will have the pleasure 
of really ruling; it will have told the Government what not 
to do, and will have the credit of its sagacity and influence, 
But here, again, the notion that the country longs for 
complete repose even in home matters is not a mere inven- 
tion of Opposition journalists. There is apparently a con- 
viction among many sincere Republicans that a season of 
legislative idleness would fall in with the present tem- 
per of the electors. The precise form which this 
view of things assumes is to suggest that, as the present 
Chamber has now only one more year of existence, it 
ought not in decency to pretend to the activity of youth. 
It is old and decrepit, and ought to behave as well-con- 
ducted persons of advanced age are accustomed to behave, 
It ought to sit in the sun, take snuff, and fold its hands. 
This attitude of mild despair is combated by M. Gamperra 
with all his usual energy. He has found ont that, if the 
age of the present French Chamber is estimated rightly 
by its corresponding period in human life, the Chamber is 
now exactly fifty-tive, and that is a time of life when 
men retain all their energy and can profit by all their 
experience. Farfrom shirking work, he therefore thinks 
the Chamber ought to labour more strenuously and re- 
solutely than ever. He thinks it will be eternally disgraced 
unless it does some great things before it expires, 
and the tasks he sets it are to reform the Judicature, and 
to institute gratuitous, obligatory, and secular primary 
education. Those who follow in his steps, but follow with 
some degree of reserve and caution, think the reform of 
the Judicature is rather too big a job for the poor old 
Chamber; but that, if kept well up to its work, it might 
be taken through a good law of primary education, and a 
good law to permit and regulate public meetings. But 
they quite agree that it would be disgraceful if a year were 
thrown away, and nothing Republican were to come in the 
next twelve months from a Republican Ministry and a 
Republican Chamber. ‘The contest, therefore, that is 
now going on in France is not so much a contest as to 
minor questions, such as the naval demonstration or the 
treatment of the Congregations, but as to the proper atti- 
tude of the Government and of the Republican leaders to 
the country on all questions, foreign or domestic. 


There can be no doubt as to the answer which the chiefs 
of the present Cabinet and of the Republican party in the 
Chamber will give. They are all for activity. They may 
be stopped by what they learn of tbe attitude of the 
country; but they will not be easily stopped. They have 
a creed which they will not lightly abandon, and the main 
article of this creed is that it is their mission to push France 
forward. They have got a democracy, and what they 
want to get is an enlightened democracy. Naturally what 
they mean by enlightenment is enlightenment after their 
own pattern; but still it may be said for them that their 
great purpose is to quicken the mind and to raise the 
social condition of France. Whatever we may think of 
this purpose, it is a complete mistake to judge of those 
who entertain it solely by their management of the great 
matters which not only come before the Chamber, 
but mainly attract the attention of Parisians and 
foreigners. The Republican leaders are always at 
work in little things as well as big. Something 
is always being done which in itself seems too trifling 
to be noticed, but which is nevertheless a sign of 
the general direction of a great movement. Any week 
would furnish numerous instances, and the last few days 
may be taken as only providing an adequate illustration. 
M. Joxes Ferry, as the Minister of Public Instruction, has 
just issued a circular on the choice of classical books in 
secondary schools. He takes the trouble to discuss 
whether a list of the books to be taught should be forced 
on the teachers by the central authority, or whether the 
teachers should have a voice in the selection; and he 
decides in favour of the latter system. He wants to make 
education more lively by making the teachers more 
alive. They are to meet together to compare notes, to 
make and receive suggestions, and then to prepare their 
list. In a country so centralized as France it is need- 
less to say that tleir list is to be subject to re- 
vision. It is, in fact, to be revised first by a Com- 
mission of the department, and then by the Reactor. 
The suggestions of the teachers will have to be very 
carefully sifted before they are formrally made, if they are 
to be finally adopted. But the notion that the minds of 
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the teachers are to be stimulated as well as the minds of 
the taught is so new in France that the first impulse of 
many critics of the circular has been to reject the proposal 
as absurd. Then, again, a very serious effort has lately 
been made to extend the sphere and the usefulness of 
public libraries in Paris, and a report has just been issued 
which shows that the effort has been already rewarded 
with very considerable success. The number of readers in 
1879 was double that in 1878, and the number in the first 
half of 1880 was as great as that in the whole of the pre- 
vious year. It is in accordance with French rather than 
English ideas that it is even proposed, as a great im- 

rovement, to have a special staff in these libraries 
which will advise what books should be read by those 
who have no choice of their own, and should show those 
who have any special taste what are the best books they 
can consult. Lastly, the difficult question of the proper 
treatment of juvenile offenders has cropped up in France 
as it has lately cropped up in England. M. Gamserra has 
taken under his wing, although without committing him- 
self definitely to adopting it, a proposal made by the 
Director of the Assistance Publique. This proposal only 
deals with vagabond children under the age of sixteen who 
have-been taken up by the police, and of whom there were 
in 1878 rather more than 2,000. It is suggested that 
these children might be sent wholesale into the provinces 
and there apprenticed, and that payment should be made 
for them for one year to the person receiving them. It is 
calculated that each child would cost rol., and the total 
expense is taken at 14,000]. a year. There would seem 
to be very obvious objections to such a scheme, but 
that such a scheme should have been elaborately worked 
out, and that the cost should be treated as a trifle if good 
can be done to the people, may be fairly taken as symp- 
toms of the new world in which France is living. 


It is said that the Cabinet at its last meeting decided to 
proceed at once with the measures the execution of which 
has been lately hanging over the religious oyders. The pre- 
sent Ministry will therefore not wait, as the De Freyciver 
Ministry proposed to wait, until the Tribunal of Conflicts 
has given its decision. 
for outside inquirers to ascertain what it is that this 
Tribunal is to decide, or to understand why M. pe Frery- 
cINEY attached such great importance to its decision. 


There is, of course, the political question whether it is 
wise and right to call suddenly into vigour laws which , 


have been for the greater part of a century in abey- 
ance. But this is a purely political question, and 
the Tribunal must take cognizance of all existing laws 
if their authority is invoked. It is only a point of law 
which a tribunal can discuss, and what it was desirable 
to learn was what was the point of law which, the existing 
laws relating to Congregations being accepted as in force, 
was considered open to discussion. A long letter from M. 
Coxsrans to the Kerper of the Sears has just given every 
explanation that could be wished for. The Civil Tribunal 
of the Seine pronounced on the same day two judgments 
which M. Consrans insists were contradictory, and one of 
which seems to him to have been as good as the other 
seems bad. In one case the owner of a chapel closed by 
order of the Government asked to be placed in en- 
joyment of his property, to use it as he might think 
ag, ee The Tribunal held that the purpose for which 

e had used this chapel and wished to use it was in 
direct contravention of a decree of the year 12 of the First 
Republic, which is still in force, and the application was 
refused. In the other case, a tenant who had been 
expelled from the premises on which he lived asked to be 
allowed to go back again. These premises belonged to a 
partnership of which he was a member; the partnership 
was legally constituted, and he asked for his rights as a 
partner. He did not come before the tribunal as a Jesuit, 
but as an owner of property. It isan acknowledged prin- 


ciple of French law that when an administrative act raises 


a question of property, a civil tribunal is competent to pro- 
nounce whether the administrative act does or does not 
improperly infringe proprietary rights. The Tribunal held 
that the proprietary rights of the Jesuit were not touched by 
the laws under which Jesuits could be expelled. The Jesuit 
might be sent off the premises, but the proprietor might 
come back. M. ConstTaysargues with incontestable force that, 
if this is the law, the decrees permitting the expulsion of 
Jesuits are rendered wholly nugatory. This is so, but 
still the law is the law, and it is so very important to 
Frenchmen generally that the Administration should not 


It has hitherto not been very easy | 


| be allowed to encroach more than the law permits on their 
| proprietary rights, that the question raised by the decision 
of the Tribunal was felt to be one of national and universal 
importance. What M. pe Frerciner feared was not so 
much the reproach that he was harassing the religious 
communities as the reproach that under his guidance the 
Administration was riding roughshod over the law. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PORTE. 


Sige latest resolution of the Suntan is like the lucky 
thrust of an unskilled fencer, who makes a hit in 
ignorance of the rules of the art. It is perhaps not very 
dignified to defy Europe in the first week of October and 
in* the second week to concede all that was immediately 
required ; but the Turkish dynasty and Government have 
more important things than dignity at stake. Surprised 
and disappointed by the prevalence at the last moment of 
| prudent counsels, Mr. Guapsrone’s undiscriminating eulo- 

gists boast that the concert of Kurope exhibited in the 
| naval demonstration has after all attained its object. 
| Some of them must nevertheless be aware that the sur- 

render of Dulcigno indicates the end of the joint action. 
| The demonstration was already over when the squadrons 
| retired to their present anchorage. The English Govern- 
| ment, having abandoned the project of bombarding Dual- 
| cigno, was desperately endeavouring to persuade the other 


_ Powers to engage in more serious hostility with Turkey. 
| That the English nation has never sanctioned a warlike 
| policy, and that there is no reason of justice or expediency 
| for an attack on Turkey, are secondary considerations with 
a Minister who believes that he has been entrusted with 
full powers by the dominant democracy. From the first 
the union of the Powers was incomplete and precarious ; 
but it was a considerable achievement to have persuaded 
them to join in the demonstration. At the moment when 
the concert was falling to pieces the Suitan seemed to play 
into Mr. Guiapstone’s hands by his audacious defiance. 
France, Austria, and Germany, though they were not dis- 
posed to perpetrate a seizure of Turkish commercial ports, 
were naturally reluctant to retire at the moment when the 
Porte had challenged its adversaries to do their worst. If 
he had been advised by statesmen of the Machiavellian 
type, instead of by Palace favourites, the Sunray could 
scarcely have taken a course more embarrassing to his 
English and Rassian enemies. At a moment when coercion 
| was intermitted he voluntarily performed his obligations 
under the treaty; and henceforth he will have to deal 
only with two or three Governments which must 
| base their fature demands, not on covenanted rights, but 
on alleged political expediency. Even Mr. Giapstons’s 
| popularity will perhaps not survive the enterprise which 
| his flatterers wish him to undertake. 
| The Suxran’s retractation of his refasal to surrender 
Duicigno is with much probability attributed to the ad- 
vice of the German Government. The Emperor, though 
he had lately declined the Turkish request for assistance, 
is well known to have refused his consent to ulterior 
measures of coercion. It is not unlikely that he may have 
substituted sound advice for direct aid, with the under- 
standing that compliance would be rewarded by the good- 
will, if not the protection, of Germany. The Suctan may 
perhaps have been informed that it was impossible to 
acquiesce in the language or substance of his late Note, 
but that, if he would put himself in the right on the Mon- 
tenegrin question, the influence of Germany would be 
exerted in his fayour, and that at least the German fleet 
would take no part in further operations. The same 
policy will confirm the determination of the French Go- 
vernment and people to maintain peace; and Austria is 
identified in interest with Germany. The two Powers will 
probably succeed to the protectorate which Mr. Giapsronz 
has renounced ; and if they find the dependent alliance of 
Turkey advantageous, no ethnological prejudices or ecclesi- 
astical animosities will beallowed toiaterfere with the pursuit 
of their own interests. Ifthe newspaper press of Germany 
or of France represents national opinion, no enthusiasm 
which could be applied to warlike purposes exists in either 
country. It is said that the English Government lately, 
with much politeness, offered to concede to France the 
leading share in the compulsory extension of Greek terri- 
tory. M. pe Freycinet was reminded that the informal 
recognition of the claims of Greece, which had been ex- 
cluded from the Treaty of Berlin, was inserted in tue 
record of proceedings in compliment to M. Wappinetox, 
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who might otherwise have been suspected of contributing 
little or nothing to the work of the Congress. The French 
Plenipotentiary had probably not intended to incur on 
behalf of his country any obligation to execute the stipula- 
tion to which Turkey had not been a party. Whatever 
may have been M. Wappineron’s purpose, his successor 
was fully determiued to renounce the burdensome honour 
which the English Government proposed to thrust upon 
him. Not to be outdone in courtesy, M. pe Freycinet re- 
cognized the right of the Power which had in- 
vented the naval demonstration to vindicate the 
pretensions of Greece as of Montenegro. It may be 
taken for granted that the present Foreign Minister of 
France will be equally deferential. Before he acceded to 
office M. Bartufétemy published his opinion 
that the only sound policy for England to follow was that 
of Lord BeaconsrieLp. His recent experience of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s passionate efforts to reverse the policy of his rival 
will probably not have reconciled him to a system of senti- 
mental adventure. 

It is possible that among Mr. Grapstone’s reasons for 
enforcing the surrender of Turkish territory to Greece 
some may be not unbecoming a statesman. There is no 
doubt that any considerable addition to the power of the 
Greek kingdom would be unpalatable to Russia, because it 
might operate as a check on the extension of Slavonic in- 
fluence and territory. It may also be admitted that 
Janina and the other places in dispute would be better 
governed, more prosperous, and more contented, under 
Greek dominion than in their present condition. If a wish 
or a despatch would persuade the Turks to comply with 
the decrees of the Conference of Berlin, the object which 
might be so cheaply obtained would be beneficial and 
justifiable. There is nevertheless little use in consi- 
dering an imaginary condition of affairs. In all probabi- 
lity the Turks will only yield to force, and England has 
neither the right nor the duty of compelling their submis- 
sion. Even the wildest Liberal must allow that there 
is a presumption against an attack on an unoffending 
State. The maladministration of Turkish provinces, and 
the probability that they might under new arrangements 
be better governed, are not legitimate causes of war. Mr. 
Bricut, indeed, once applauded the spirit of the Crusades, 
which Mr. Giapstoye is now practically reviving; but the 
notion of a religious war with Mahometans on behalf of 
members of the Orthodox Eastern Church might till lately 
have been deemed obsolete. The English Government 
may be well assured that the co-operation of Russia will 
only be afforded for Russian purposes. If Mr. Grapstoye, 
in defiance of justice and international law, blockades 
Smyrna or threatens Constantinople, Russia will perbaps 
take the opportunity of giving the signal for the outbreak 
of which she has prepared the materials in East Roumelia 
and Macedonia, and in Bulgaria and Servia. The ob- 
jections of detail to the seizure of the Customs of Smyrna 
or Salonica would be in themselves conclusive; but the 
enterprise of an unprovoked war would be more un- 
pardonable than the most perverse selection of means for 
injuring the involuntary enemy. If Lord BEaconsFIELD is 
capable of preferring the humiliation of an adversary to the 
interests of the country, he may perhaps look with com- 
placency on the embarrassments which have been wantonly 
incurred by his successor. The most plausible pretext 
for a war with Turkey for the aggrandizement of Greece 
is founded on certain assurances which are supposed to 


have been made by the English Minister at Athens during . 


the war. It is not stated that his deprecation of an un- 
justifiable attack by Greece on Turkey was enforced by 
any definite promise, and it is impossible to believe that the 
English Government can have pledged itself to go beyond 
the exercise of good offices. At the present moment Turkey 
professes its willingness to concede the greater part of Thes- 
saly and a portion of Epirus. The Greeks themselves are too 
weak to conquer the territory which they aspire to possess ; 
and it is doubtful whether the prospect of war is acceptable 
to the population. It is said that large numbers of patriotic 
Greeks are taking refuge at Constantinople from the 
necessity of serving in the army. The excuse for hostile 
measures on the part of England must be the decision of 
the Conference of Berlin. Whatever may be the extent 
of the authority of the Great Powers to rearrange the 
frontiers of other States, England would occupy a strange 
position in executing the judgment which Germany, 
Austria, and France decline to enforce. 


CORRUPT BOROUGHS. 


story told by Sir Juttan of his contest 

at Sandwich adds a new element to the monotonous 
annals of electoral corruption. It gives the picture as 
taken from the point of view of a candidate who loathes 
the constituency which he is supposed to be wooing. On 
a Monday morning Sir Jurian GoLpsMID came to take 
possession of what he believed to be a safe Liberal seat. 
By Friday he had only one object iu his heart—to disfran- 
chise the borough which he knew would not return him. 
He found that not a single person in the borough meant 
him to be returned. He was only there to make his 
opponents bleed. A Conservative was to win because the 
Conservatives had given it to be understood that unless they 
got their man in they would never again spend a shilling 
in the borough. This was so awful a threat that the con- 
stituency felt, directly they believed the threat to be in 
earnest, that they really had no choice. The borough must 
stand up for its right to have money spent on it. What was 
coming was foreshadowed to Sir JuLtan GOLDsMID immeti- 
ately on his arrival by his agent, who welcomed him with 
the remark that he was so glad they were to have a 
contest. It was, to say the least, chilling to the Liberal 
candidate, who was coming to replace with the utmost ease 
a Liberal who had been made a peer, that he should be 
told by his own agent that it was delightful to think 
that a Liberal was going to contest the seat. The next 
day he was asked for 200/., and a few hours afterwards 
for another 3001. He thought this rather strong, and said 
that, in his opinion, payments should be made after an 
election, not before. Bat his agent mildly replied that 
at Deal the custom was to pay ready money at election 
time. Then, on every side Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID saw 
illegal expenditure going on which he was meant to 
pay for. He remonstrated; but his agent told him that 
this kind of expenditure was also another custom at 
Deal. The unhappy candidate had serious thoughts of 
retiring at once, but he feared that the Liberal leaders 
might not sympathize with his difficulties, and might re- 
proach him for giving up a Liberal seat without a struggle. 
So he determined to go on; and, when he was informed 
that 1,500/. more must be forthcoming, he decided to 
pay the money. But, before he paid it, he had finally 
made up his mind what he would do. He would wipe out 
Sandwich from the Parliamentary roll. He came to bless, 
and remained to curse; and he could not conceal in his 
bearing the set purpose of his mind. He was, as he says, 
boiling over with indignation; and he presented to the 
astonished electors the curious spectacle of a candidate 
who went about canvassing with unmistakable signs on 
every lineament that he hated and despised those 
whom he was addressing, had little hope that they 
would vote for him, and did not care a straw whether they 
voted for him or not. Directly the poll was over he made his 
arrangements for petitioning. This was sad news for 
Sandwich. The terrible day seemed approaching when no 
more money would be spent by any candidate. Every- 
thing must be done to avert so great an evil, and Sir 
JULIAN GOLDSMID received an offer that, if he would but 
abandon the petition, his Conservative rival would take 
the Chiltern Hundreds, he himself should be returned 
without a contest, and all his past expenses should be paid. 
Bat this was not at all what he wanted. He longed, not 
to sit for Sandwich, but to disfranchise it. He went on 
resolutely along the path he had marked out for himself, 
and his work of vengeance is now all but complete. 


There were some special circumstances at Sandwich 
which distinguish the last election there from other con- 
tests in corrupt boroughs. But there was one feature in 
the Sandwich contest which finds parallels in every other 
contest of the kind. This is the utter helplessness of the 
candidate. He says, and for the most part he says 
honestly, that he will not have anything to do with 
illegal practices. No one pays any attention to his remark. 
It is thought that, if he asks his party in the constituency 
to return him, he is pledged to his party to wish to win, 
and then his party is at liberty to decide how he is to be 
made to win. When the wirepullers of the party have 
decided that, in deference to the traditions of the consti- 
tuency, or owing to the exigencies of the hour, something 
very strong and illegal must be done, there is no restraint 
whatever on the execution of their purpose. The extra- 
ordinary extent to which corruption of different kinds 
prevails in corrupt boroughs is one striking revelation of 
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the Commissions now sitting. It is not that a few dis- 
honest poor men, whose votes can just turn the scale, are 
won over. The whole, or nearly the whole, constituency 
plays the same game. Witnesses gravely discuss at Boston 
whether there were ten pure voters at the last election or 
none. Every one seems to have been paid at Deal for 
putting up a pole, except those who were paid for looking 
at the pole when it was put up. The other main revelation 
which the proceedings of the Commissioners have fur- 
nished is that there is no existing check, legal or 
moral, which tells on a constituency that has got accus- 
tomed to corruption. This does not, of course, mean that 
existing checks are altogether ineffectual. They exercise 
a most salutary influence in keeping corrupt practices from 
establishing themselves in pure constituencies. But where 
they are meant to tell most they do not tell atall. The 
personal innocence of the candidate is no safeguard. A 
sanguine friend advances the money. When everything 
is over, he lets the candidate know that he has paid so 
much ont of his own pocket, without descending into 
‘particulars; and the candidate asks no questions, but 
cannot bear that a friend should have paid anything for 
him and should not be repaid. There is, no doubt, the fear 
of a petition; but the candid confession of a Conser- 
vative agent at Boston deserves consideration when 
petitions are thought of. He said that, seeing what was 
being done on the other side, he came to the conclusion 
that he must at once spend 1,oool. in direct bribery, and 
he spent it. He calculated the cost of a petition, and 
thought it would come to more than 1,000l. ; and he bribed 
because it was cheaper to beat his adversaries by bribing 
than by petitioning. And, whatever may be the feelings 
of those who are supposed to manage the election, they are 
powerless under the pressure of those with whom they 
have to deal. The electors will have money and beer 
and illegal employment. They must have their children 
employed as messengers. ‘I'hey insist on putting up 
poles, and drinking after they have done their work. 
They besiege, bully, and harass those who they think 
are bound to spend money on them, and extort 
rather than receive what they ought not to get. In 
the worst kind of boroughs it is the electors who de- 
moralize the candidates, and not the candidates who 
demoralize the electors. Possibly the only thing for 
an honest candidate in such places is to go about glower- 
ing at those whom he canvasses, and plainly intimating 
that he wishes his listeners at the bottom of the sea. Of 
course if he takes this line he must expect to find, as Sir 
Jut1an GoLpsMID says he found at Sandwich, that there is 
a@ very strong local feeling against him. 


When it is asked what is to be done with such boroughs, 
the first thing to bear in mind is that bad boroughs are 
quite the exception. There is no corruption in large con- 
stituencies ; there is none in places or districts such as 
Wales or Scotland, where there is real strong political 
feeling; and there is none in places where a customary 
tribute is paid to eminence or to neighbouring influence. 
If, therefore, it is proposed to deal with the bad con- 
stituencies by laying down new general rules, it must be 
considered how these rules will affect, not only the bad 
minority, but the good majority. If, for example, it is 
suggested that more stringent provisions against corrupt 

ractices should be enacted, it is necessary first to consider 
ow these enactments will affect honest candidates re- 
turned by pure constituencies. Such men must not have 
traps and pitfalls invented for them by the subtlety 
of lawyers. The good of the majority must be the 
rule. It is probably desirable that the employment 
of paid canvassers, and of more than a limited number of 
paid agents, should be forbidden; but the reason is not 
that such canvassers and agents spread corruption in 
corrupt constituencies, but that they unnecessarily in- 
crease the expenses of an election in all constituencies. If, 
again, it is proposed to check corruption by enlarging 
constituencies, the real question is not whether corruption 
might not here and there be thus got rid of, but whether 
the introduction of uniformly large constituencies would 
improve the national representation as a whole. Plans 
for dealing with each corrupt constituency according to 
the circumstances of the case are much simpler, and there- 
fore so far preferable. Little boroughs of a corrupt kind 
may be thrown into the county. In some cases boroughs 
of greater importance may be disfranchised and the re- 
presentation transferred to other towns of the same class. 
But there are towns, like Oxford and Chester and 


Gloucester, which cannot be disfranchised. The best 
thing, perhaps, to be done with them is to provide that no 
writ shall be issued to them for a considerable period of 
time, a period long enough to give a fair chance of cor- 
ruption dying out in them. It may be said that, if the 
county franchise is extended, there must be a redistribu- 
tion of seats, and then the corrupt boroughs may be dealt 
with in the new settlement. This is quite true; but then 
this new settlement must be made on general principles, 
and not so shaped and twisted as to punish particular 
boroughs. Corruption must be treated as a special evil 
requiring special correction, or Parliament will do nothing 
to pat it down. 


THE BASUTO WAR. 


HE latest accounts from South Africa have caused 

well-founded anxiety. At Maseru and Mafeteng two- 
considerable bodies of colonial troops are virtually be- 
sieged, and at the former place the Basutos sacked and ~ 
burned the Government buildings and stores. It may 
be hoped that Colonel Bayty and Major Carrrneron: 
will have no serious difficulty in maintaining their posi-. 
tions until the arrival of reinforcements enables them- 
to take active measures ; but it can hardly be doubted 
that the check inflicted on the colonial forces will dan-- 
gerously excite and inflame the native mind. The resuit 
thus far of the attempt of the Cape Government to dis- 
arm the Basutos certainly seems to prove that Mr. Sprice. 
and the Parliamentary majority have adopted a mistaken 
policy ; yet some of their critics have condemned them on 
erroneous grounds. The measures which have caused the - 
insurrection had no connexion with ambitious projects, and 
they were not consciously designed to inflict injustice on 
the natives. The object of disarming the Basutos was to - 
render impossible the war which has in fact been provoked . 
and precipitated. In an elaborate speech, since published, 
Mr. SpricG contended that it was necessary to repair the - 
negligence of his predecessors, who had allowed large 
numbers of firearms to pass into native hands. Not only 
was the trade perfectly open, but native workmen, tem- - 
porarily employed, were allowed or encouraged to receive 
their pay in the form of muskets, with which they 
returned to their homes. As the Minister said, there - 
is no game in the country, and the natives are not 
in the habit of firing at a mark for amusement. The - 
only possible use of firearms was to make war either 
on neighbouring tribes or on the dominant race. It 
was impossible to discredit his statements or to confute - 
his argument, but his practical conclusion appears never- - 
theless to have been unsound. There was a serious . 
danger, and the best means of averting it have not 
been chosen. It would have been highly desirable to - 
prevent the acquisition of arms by the Basutos in the - 
first instance; but it was a hasty inference that it was. 
therefore expedient to take away the weapons by force,. 
even although fair money compensation was allowed. Ii 
is probable that the possession of arms is regarded as a 
mark of personal and national dignity, and the Basutos. 
might not unnaturally suspect that the Government had 
other reasons for its action besides those which it disclosed. 
The disarmament was regarded both as an affront and as an 
actof ingratitude. Some of the Basutos had rendered valuable 
services to the colonial Government in the late frontier 
wars, and they resented an interference which was at least 
a proof of distrust. Unfortunately the grievance is well 
calculated to excite the sympathy of all the native races 
of South Africa, whether or not they are subject to the 
operation of the law. Some of the neighbouring tribes 
appear to have made common cause with the Basutos, and 
there is great reason to fear that the war, even if the 
colonists are ultimately successful, may be tedious and 
burdensome. 

Mr. Sprico’s principles, if not the details of his policy, 
may be advantageously compared with the sentimental 
recklessness of some statesmen of higher pretensions. The 
present Prime Minister of England bitterly censured his 
predecessors and the then Government of India for pass- 
ing an Act by which the importation of arms for the use 
of the native population was in some respects checked. To 
many persons it seems better not to arm possible enemies 
than to suppress insurrection if it should be encouraged 
and rendered formidable by the possession of weapons ; but 


Mr. GLapstoNe unsparingly condemned a display of want 
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of confidence, and he complained that the unhappy Indians 
would, for want of rifles and bayonets, be exposed to the 
attacks of wild beasts. At the present moment the Eng- 
lish Government permits the free sale and the unre- 
stricted possession of arms in lreland, with full know- 
ledge that they are in almost all instances procured in 
view of the probability of murder and the contingency of 
civil war. The error of the Cape Government consisted 
in an exaggerated estimate of a far more uncertain or 
more remote danger. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
the Basutos meditated rebellion, and the precautions 
against it were therefore premature. Mr. Sprica and 
his colleagues ought to have foreseen that the Basutos 
would not be satisfied with a money payment, and that 
they would think themselves ill-treated by being placed in 
# position of visible inferiority to the European population. 
In theory all the inhabitants of the Colony possess equal 
rights ; but of course political power is in the hands of the 
superior race. It was probably unwise to remind the 
natives that their loyalty was not as secure as that of their 
European fellow-subjects. It is sometimes the duty of a 
statesman to disregard constitutional fictions when they 
clash with the real state of things; but, asa general rule, 
the process of government is facilitated by a strict adhe- 
rence to conventional rules. 


Any risk which might have been incurred by allowing 
the Basutos to retain their firearms would have been 
preferable to the serious struggle in which the colonists 
are now engaged. A friendly population has been 
irritated and alarmed into a hostile rising, and the in- 
surrection appears hitherto to be spreading. It may 
possibly be found, if the war unhappily continues, 
that the danger apprehended from the possession of fire- 
arms by the natives has been exaggerated. It is not 
asserted that they have acquired any skill as marksmen ; 
and they will find it diflicult either to replenish their 
arsenals or to procure fresh supplies of ammunition. The 
Zulus, like tle Basutos, had brought large numbers of 
guns back from the diamond-fields, where many of them 
had been temporarily employed ; but when the war broke 
ont they relied almost entirely on their own familiar 
weapons, and their musketry fire produced little effect. 
In any event the conflict threatens to be serious. The 
mounted police and the colonial volunteers, though they 
seem to be eflicient troops, are weak in numbers, and the 
-scanty population of the colony will scarcely provide 
meaus for large reinforcements. As in former wars, the 
‘Government of the Cape will expect Imperial assistance, 
which cannot be absolutely refused, although it may 
perhaps not be granted without regret and hesitation. 
Jt is impossible to allow any dependency of England to 
be crushed by uncivilized enemies, Whatever opjnion 
may be formed of the wisdom or justice of the policy 
which has caused the war, the necessity of providing aid 
will be the same. The measures of the responsible 
Ministry of the Cape will, after all, be less severely 
criticized than if they could have been attributed to a 
‘Government appointed by the Crown, or to political ad- 
versaries at home. It is an inconvenience of the present 
colonial system that the local Governments have rights 
or irresistible claims, while they acknowledge no corre- 
sponding duties to the mother-country. It is some con- 
solation to know that, if the colonies were still governed 
in Downing Street, they would be even more troublesome. 

The war with the Basutos cannot be justly attributed to 
the remarkable ruler who has just returned from the Cape. 
Sir Bartiz Frexe’s-Ministers must be blamed or praised 
for the enactment and the execution of the law of dis- 
armament. He has never attempted to disavow or to 
extenuate his exclusive responsibility for the Zalu war, on 
which he resolved, not as Governor of the Cape, but as 
High Commissioner of South Africa. It is true that his 
personal influence was a principal cause of the accession 
of Mr. Srricc’s Ministry to power; but he has recently 
been overruled by a Parliamentary majority, with the 
acquiescence of the Ministers, on the important question 
of Confederation. As might be expected, his Liberal 
assailants blame him for not having overruled his re- 
sponsible Ministers. It is remarkable that the danger 
and embarrassment to which the Cape, and more in- 
directly the other provinces, are exposed has in no 
degree qualified the gratitude and admiration with which 
Sir Barrie Frere is regarded by the whole South 
African community. No colonial Governor in modern 
times bas created equal enthusiasm for his person and 
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his policy. The English merchants who trade with 
the Cape appear to entertain the same opinion of 
Sir Bartie Frere’s merits. His own judgment, which 
has never wavered, was plainly expressed in his answer 
to an address from Natal. He had, he said, in reference 
to the Zulu war, either rendered a great service to the 
Colony and the Empire or committed a great crime. It 
is not necessary to accept either alternative ; and it iseven 
possible that he may have conferred a benefit on his 
country by acts which were not morally justifiable. If 
the Zulu tribes are not hereafter reunited into a war- 
like nation, the neighbouring colonies will have been 
relieved from a serious danger. It is impossible to 
ascertain whether the attack which was apprehended 
would in any case have been made. From the time of the 
annexation of the Transvaal, for which Sir Bartie Frere 
was in no way responsible, the enmity of Cerzwayo was 
gradually diverted from the Boers of the Republic to the 
English Government. Sir Barrie Frere gave him deep 
offence by his partial ratification of the award which had 
been delivered in favour of the Zulu claims. It is never-, 
theless probable that he might have shrunk from an actual 
collision ; and it is certain that he gave no sufficient pro- 
vocation for the invasion of his country. The severe 
judgment which has been passed by both political parties 
on the policy of the late High Commissioner is in some 
degree counterbalanced by his continuance in office under 
two successive Governments. His final recall was so 
obviously a result of party politics that it involves no 
imputation on his character. If his administrative carecr 
is closed, he will have left behind him few equals in 
capacity and vigour. 


COLONEL GORDON AND EGYPT. 
OLONEL GORDON has written a bitter and angry 


letter in which he denounces, in the strong language 
which is always at his command, the Egyptian Government 
and all its doings. Anything written by Colonel Gorpoy 
on Egypt, and especially when what is written refers to 
the slave trade which he laboured so strenuously to put 
down, and to the remote districts which he governed for a 
time with so much vigour, deserves the greatest respect. 
No one ever gave himself up to an ungrateful task with 
more pure motives, more complete unselfishness, or 
a more fixed purpose to do good and nothing else 
than Colonel Gorpon when he assumed the rule of 
the Soudan. His absolute contempt of danger, only 
equalled by his absolute contempt of money, his won- 
derful power over rude barbarians, and the complete 
confidence which the late Khedive accorded to him, 
made him the most striking and commanding character in 
the history of modern Egypt. But before his criticisms 
on what has taken place since he left are considered there 
are two or three preliminary points which deserve notice. 
Hard as Colonel Gorpon worked, supreme as was his 
authority, noble as was his ambition, he failed in the 
great purpose he had set before him. He strove to put 
down the slave trade, and he was beaten. He had to 
retire sadly confessing that the task was too much for 
him. He mitigated possibly, but he only mitigated in a 
very slight degree, the misery which he bewailed. The 
flood of slaves poured on and is pouring on tothis hour. As 
he himself explains in his letter, the astuteness of the slave- 
drivers baffles even the vigilance of English cruisers. 
Then Colonel Gorvon had the late Khedive behind him. 
He had real force in the background, and the Khedive of 
those days was still his own master. He was fighting his 
long fight with his creditors and the protecting Govern- 
ments, but he could always find money for anything on 
which he had set his heart. It had been for years one of 
his chief objects of ambition to make Egypt a great 
African Power, to push forward every claim to new terri- 
tory that he could invent, and to rest only when he had 
obtained the command of the Nile from its source to 
its mouth. He would not listen even to Colonel Gorvon 
himself when this policy was called in question. Colonel 
Gorpon says that he constantly urged IsmaiL to 
abandon outlying regions over which his dominion was 
only nominal. But the Khedive did not carry his 
friendship for his English counsellor so far as to abandon 
for his sake the ambitious part of a great African Emperor. 
He would hold what Colonel Gorvon told him he had 
better let go; but then the miere fact that the Khedive had 
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an ambitious if unwise policy, and was ready to support it 
with money and men—not, perhaps, with much money or 
many men, but still always at a pinch with some—greatly 
strengthened Colonel Gorpon’s position. He was an inde- 
pendent ruler, for the Khedive gave over all authority to 
him; but he had the Khedive behind him. Lastly, Colonel 
Gorpon was not the type of a class. He was himself, and 
there was no one like him. He could work as no one else 
could, he wanted nothing for himself, and no one in Egypt, 
foreigner or Egyptian, dreamt that it was possible he 
would work adversely to Egypt or in favour of any one 
foreign Power. When he left, the question was not how 
he could best be replaced—for it was certainly impossible 
to replace him—but what was to be done when there was 
no Colonel Gorpon to be had. 

The main grievance which Colonel Gorpon puts for- 
ward is that Egypt is governed by a set of parasitical 
Pashas. He says that he shall never believe in the re- 
generation of Egypt antil it is governed, not by Pashas, 
but by an assembly of native Egyptians. The time may 
perhaps come when there will be native Egyptians com- 
petent to form an assembly and to govern themselves ; 
bat it may be doubted whether any man now living will 
see it. The Government that exists in Egypt is the Govern- 
ment of a very well-meaning sovereign with a privileged 
class to carry on his administration, and a Protectorate 
overhim, which manages his finances, and decides in the 
last resort what he may or may not do, but leaves the 
ordinary administration of the country to go on in its own 
way. This form of Government exists simply because no 
other is possible, and if we look on the result as a whole, 
it may be fairly pronounced to be highly successful. 
The control of the Protectorate is limited, because the 
Powers that exercise it have come to the conclusion 
that, if it was not limited, it would ceast to exist at all. 
The Soudan may be badly governed, but neither England 
nor France will assume the responsibility of seeing that it 
is well governed, nor would either Power allow the other to 
take the sole responsibility on itself. With regard to the 
slave trade, there are some things which the protecting 
Powers think they can do, and others which they think 
they cannot do. The Kuepive madea contract not to allow 
slaves to come into Egypt. The Consuls-General keep him 
up to his contract. A station has been chosen on the 
Nile where the incoming of slaves can be best watched. 
There a post has been established which is held by the 
Government, in strength enough to deal not ineffectually 
with the traders who are trying to get slaves into Egypt 
proper. This post does not act as a direct check on 
the capture of slaves a thousand or two thousand 
miles off, and it was never meant so to act. What 
it was meant to do and what it does is to prevent 
the highway of the Nile being used as the channel 
for getting new slaves into Egypt. Colonel Gorpon says 
that the slaves themselves gain nothing, for they only 
pass from the hands of their masters into the hands of 
the Egyptian authorities. How far they lead a happier 
life after they have been nominally freed than they would 
have led if they had been passed as slaves into Egypt, 
it is impossible to say. But one great object is to dis- 
courage the capture of slaves by closing the Egyptian 
market to the traders, and it is hard to believe that traders 
are not discouraged when at a post on the Nile the slaves 
whom they have taken so much trouble to get there are 
taken from them. The capture of slaves, however, goes 
on in the remote regions where it is practised because, 
if the Egyptian market is closed, other and better 
markets remain open. So far as the districts where slave- 
hunting goes on are under the nominal rule of the Kuxprvr, 
the Powers make vague appeals to the Kuerpive to 
put down the practice, and the Knepive makes equally 
vague promises. The Kuepivs cannot put down slave- 
hunting. He has no sufficient physical force and no money 
for the purpose. Colonel Gorpon’s only suggestion seems 
to be that Egypt should abandon a rule which is a mere 
shadow. The Kuepive may have some feeling that he 
does not like to be a smaller man than his father was, and 
may not like to be the ruler under whose guidance the 
limits of Egypt have receded. But his great difficulty is 
that, if he openly said he was going to retire altogether 
from the slave-hunting regions, and give the hunters free 
play to do there as they please, he might easily be exposed 
to astorm of indignation on the part of his European, 
and especially his English, critics, who would say that he 
was basely and ignobly encouraging the accursed trade 
which he is so loudly urged to suppress. 


The Sondan, ruled as it is now by a parasitical Pasha, is 
said by Colonel Gorvow to be ruled not only badly, but at 
a disastrous and ruinous cost. He has fixed on the figure 
of 150,000l., and he says that this is the annual sam which 
non-Hgyptian Egypt is now costing Egypt proper, and he 
thinks the creditors of Egypt are entitled to ask that such 
a monstrous waste of fands that ought to come to them 
shall no longer continue. Mr. Cotvin, the English Con- 
troller-General, has given an explanation as to this sum. 
There is such a sum as 150,000]. needed for the Sondan. 
But it is not an annual sum; it is not a sum represent- 
ing the outlay of a parasitical Pasha; but it is a sum 
which Colonel Goxpon when he quitted the Soudan 
left unpaid. If Colonel Gorpon were one of those men 
over whom it was possible for any one to wish to 
triumph, this might be called a triumphant explana- 
tion. But no one can wish to say a word that could 
wound Colonel Gorpon. He has made a mistake, and that 
is all. This incident, however, may suggest that Colonel 
Gorpon is rather apt to deal with what he supposes to be 
facts without sufficiently examining the ground on which 
he is treading. He tells us that when coming home he 
met a man in the Red Sea, who told him that the 
Egyptian Government was going to send an expedition to 
subdue the Somalis, a wild people on the coast south of 
Abyssinia. He not only accepts this story as unquestion- 
able, but he discovers in it the manceuvre of a parasitica] 
Pasha, and he calculates the exact sum—s5o0,000/. a year— 
which this conquest will impose as a new burden on the 
Egyptian treasury. If the Egyptian Government to 
oblige a parasitical Pasha is going to undertake a 
difficult and ruinous enterprise, and kill wild people 
with whom it has no quarrel, and over whom it 
has, as Colonel Gorpon says, not the shadow of a 
right, it is going to do a very wicked and foolish thing. 
But it is just possible that the man on the steamer 
may have been merely gossiping in the ear of a very will- 
ing listener. Or it may be that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has some project with regard to the Somali coast, 
but may be prompted, not by parasitical Pashas, but 
by a very different set of advisers. The slave trade 
between Africa and the Eastern coast of the Red Sea 
cannot be checked, as it unfortunately appears, in the dis- 
tricts where slave-hunting is carried on; there is no one: 
who can occupy those regions with a force sufficiently 
overpowering and sufficiently permanent. The trade, 
again, can only be very partially stopped by cruisers on 
the Red Sea, for the traders slip by the cruisers at 
night-time. The only way of checking the trade that 
is found to be really effectual is to occupy points on 
the coast from which embarkation takes place. Colonel 
Gorpon has observed, with great satisfaction, that the 
French have recently occupied one such place and the 
Italians another. it is not impossible that the Egyptian 
Government may have been told that, unless it wishes to 
own that it is powerless to put down slave-hunting, and 
to give up the shadowy authority it exercises over the 
regions where slave-hunting is carried on, it must do 
something to stop the trade, and can at least further the 
end which the Protecting Powers have in view, by taking* 
new measures to guard the coast. 


MORE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


5 te discussions of the Social Science Congress could’ 
not, of course, be kept on the lofty level of Lord 
Reay’s opening address. We do not mean to imply that Miss 
Lypia Becker, Mr. Bocce, Mrs. Duncan McLaren, and the 
other ladies and gentlemen assembled at Edinburgh know 
nothing of diplomacy, or that they would fail in conducting 
a dispute about the peaceful ascendency of England in 
the councils of Europe. But there are socially scientific 
subjects, such as “the abominations of husbands ”’ and of 
drains, the condition df the stage (which always flutters 
amateurs), and the education of pauper infants, that come 
more closely home to the business and bosoms of the 
scientific. Education, the reporters say, was the most 
popular subject, especially with ladies, and, as we shall 
see, some remarks of value were made on this topic. But 
it was in the comparatively slack and unexciting Section 
of Municipal Law that Mrs. Duncan McLaren came most 
ema gerd to the front, and scored the first knock-down 
low on the arguments of Mr. Anprew Jamieson, Advocate. 
The matter under discussion was the property of married 
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women. From an address by Mr. Borp KINNEAR we 
gather that Scotland is in the habit of allowing England 
to make experiments with married women’s property, 
and, after some years of cautious observation, of adopting 
the legal change, if it appears to answer. This is 
cautions, not to say pawky; and the experiment is 
made in corpore vili, “on the abominable body,” as Mrs. 
Duncan McLaren might translate it, of the Southron 
husband. “ As regards Scotland, the changes had followed 
“ those of England at intervals of a few years, a sufficient 
“ time to have discovered any mischiefs that might have 
“ been occasioned.” Fortunately, no mischiefs in particular 
have been discovered, except those appalling ones with the 
mere mention of which Mrs. Duycan McLaren curdled the 
blood of the Sections, and the others which were hinted at 
by Miss Lyp1a Becker. Miss Becker believes that “ many 
“ unmarried women hesitate to contract matrimony through 
“their unwillingness to come under these objectionable 
“laws.” What a theme for the novelist, especially for 
Mr. Tro.tore, is here suggested by the glowing fancy of 
Miss Becker! ANGELINA, a maiden of thirty-six, passion- 
ately attached to Evwin and to the rights of woman, still 
hesitates to “contract matrimony” on account of her 
dread of our objectionable laws. Thus hearts are broken 
and Britain is depopulated. When it comes to “the 
“ custody of children” (not of juvenile offenders), Mrs. 
Duncan McLaren has discovered an unparalleled female 
grievance. Give the husband the custody of a child, and 
he will outdo the crimes which we read of in the pages of 
Sueronrus, Ovipa, Perronivs Arpiter, and similar 
moralists. “It was a matter of life and death to 
“women, whose children were being subjected to 
“the cruelties, brutality, and abominations of hus- 
“bands.” This impassioned sentence is pretty sweep- 
ing, and might judiciously have been qualified by the use 
of such a phrase as “some” or “afew” husbands. Expe- 
rience does not prove that all husbands, or even the 
majority of these abandoned men, are cruel, brutal, and 
abominable. This reflection appears to have occurred to 
Mr. Anprew Jameson, Advocate; but he did not express 
his dissent with much caution. He said, rather weakly, 
that he should like to know “ what husbands the ladies 
“who had spoken had known.” Thereon Mrs. Duncan 
McLaren arose, and scored freely. ‘“ Those who have good 
“husbands are the only women who dare speak on this 
“question.” This was clever; for, as the incalculable major- 
ity of women do not speak in public on any question, the 
inference to the mind of a lady logician is that the in- 
calculable majority of women are under the power of cruel, 
braotal, and abominable husbands. There is, of course, 
something “ undistributed,” or otherwise at sea, in this 
feminine syllogism :—‘‘ Only women who have good hus- 
“bands speak at Social Science entertainments. Few 
“ women speak at Social Science entertainments. There- 
“ fore, few women have good husbands.” The repartee of 
Mr. Jamteson was lost in the great langhter and applause 
which greeted, as OLLENDORF would say, “the wife of the 
“ good husband.” 


Turning from municipal law to art, the scientific were 
instructed by Professor FLeemine JENKIN, who is interested 
in the stage, and by Mr. Herkomer, the well-known 
painter. In reading the brief abstracts of these gentle- 
men’s lectures, one is depressed by the hopelessness of 
Social Science. She may speak as wisely as the judge did 
to Faustarr, and yet the world does not mark her. Wisdom 
cries aloud in the Sections, yet the practices of actors and 
of painters continue to be what they were of old. Professor 
JENKIN, who afterwards made what we think very sensible 
and practical remarks on drains, asked “‘ Whether there 
“ should be a School of Dramatic Art, subsidized by pri- 
“vate subscription and endowment or by the State?” 
It is a question often and wearily debated in the “ light” 
leaders of the newspapers. It is difficult, of course, to 
say whether there ought to be a School of Dramatic Art or 
not. It is pretty certain that just.at present the State will 
subsidize nothing more dramatic than “demonstrations.” 
It remains for private persons to make the experiment, 
without which all our discussion is baseless and unscientifie. 
Let the first wealthy person who contemplates dying, and 
endowing “a college or a cat,”’ endow a Dramatic College. 
There is any amount of money for educational purposes 
to be had in the great Northerntowns. The Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Staleybridge merchants are endowing 


enthusiast persuade one of these affluent but moribund 
gentlemen to make a start, to give the rest the lead, and 
money will flow in profusely. With money enough, we 
could soon get a Dramatic College, a staff of teachers, and 
even a Scotch M. Sarcsy. Professor BLAcKIEg, a practical 
man, saw the truth of these views. He wanted to get a 
Chair of Celtic Studies founded, and he never let the 
world alone till he had collected the money, and had donea 
very considerable service to letters and to his University. 
Some one else has founded a Chair of Art “at lairge” in 
Edinburgh, and a young gentleman who once wrote an 
article in the Nineteenth Century has been elected to fill it. 
What a triumph it would be for Edinburgh if her 
University could boast what Mr. Burnanp fondly dreams 
of—a Professor of Dramatics! The stage is not, we fear, 
very flourishing in Edinburgh. A large and imposing 
theatre was lately erected near the Castle ; but it has come, 
we are informed, into the possession of the Free Church, 
and has been converted into séme sort of theological 
college. The Jesuit teachers used to make their pupils 
act plays, and even dance ballets; but can we ex- 
pect as much from the Free Kirk? Will Dv. Beaa 
coach the gay amateurs, while Professor Roserrson 
SmirH gives practical lessons in the Highland fling, or 
throws off all theological reserve in the evolutions of a reel ? 
Dreams, vain dreams, are these, of a fancy stimulated by 
Social Science. But to return to Professor FLeemine 
JENKIN and the drama. He recognized that French dra- 
matic institutions are the growth of the French soil, and 
would in England be feeble and stunted exotics. His 
suggestion was that the dramatic profession should have a 
Royal Dramatic Society. ‘“ The persons.eligible would be 
“actors, actresses, and dramatic authors and musical 
“composers whose works had been represented on the 
“stage.” But how immense are the difficulties in the 
way of forming this grave Society, the “fountain of 
“ honour,” and the “nucleus round which would gather 
“many minor institutions’?! After all, niost professions 
know their own business. If actors and actresses have 
never formed a Royal Dramatic Society, it may perhaps be 
inferred that they areaware of obstacles which would prevent 
that Society from working. It is exceedingly improbable 
that the members of the dramatic profession need more 
advice from the Social Science Congress than is required 
by lawyers, boot-makers, journalists, glaziers, or any other 
class of the community. The Congress, however, moved 
to beg its Council to appoint a Committee to promote the 
establishment of a Royal Dramatic Society. The profes- 
sion ought to be sincerely grateful to the Council, also to 
Mr. Cuarres Rowzey (junior), who read a paper on 
“ Remedies for Staginess.” We do not observe that any 
actors took any part in these deliberations ; but a paper on 
Dramatic Art by Mr. Boca was read, and it really seems a 
pity if no managers were present to learn something from 
the researches and reflections of Mr. Boaa. 

In the discussions on education Lord Burteicn’s address 
seems to have been most sensible and to the point. He 
regretted the tendency to make a break between the Scotch 
schools and the Universities by the neglect of Latin and 
Greek, and by the cramming of some uncomprehended 
scientific facts out of primers. In old times the Scotch 
parish or grammar schools, especially in Aberdeenshire, 
gave boys a thoroughly sound training in Latin scholar- 
ship, especially in the composition of Latin prose. Men 
who passed through this discipline, and who have had to 
abandon classical studies, confess the clearness which it 
gave to their ideas, and the lessons of accuracy in thought 
and speech which it taught. Again, as Lord Burieicu 
said, the neglect of Greek, Latin, and mathematics is a 
practical and a “poor man’s” question. The beginning 
of the knowledge of these things is the first step towards 
a rise in social life. A little Latin is certainly of much 
more value, as a foundation of knowledge, than a smatter- 
ing of animal physiology. In short, the modern system 
cuts away two or three of the lowest rungs of the ladder 
by which poor and clever Scotch boys have climbed to the 
best things in human life. 

If these ideas can gain ground, the Social Science 
Congress will not have been held in vain. But even more 
important is Professor FLeemina JENKIN’s sanitary advice. 
He described the formation of a Society in Edinburgh of 
which each member, for an annual subscription of a guinea, 
receives a professional opinion as to the sanitary condition of 
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plumbers; and London should in this respect make haste | 
to follow the lead of Edinburgh. The suggestion of such 
a scheme is the most golden fruit, “atop on the topmost 


“ bough,” of Social Science. 


TRADE IN SEPTEMBER. 
7 Board of Trade returns for last month fully bear 
ag’ 


out the conclusion at which we arrived a fortnight | 

o when discussing the prospects of trade. They 
show that business continues to improve, and they afford 
reasons for hoping that the improvement will be per- 
manent. It will be recollected that it was in the Sep- 
tember of last year that the commercial revival first distinctly 
manifested itself. In the previons May, and again in July 
and August, there had been slight increases in the exports, 
but these were generally regarded as mere casual fluctua- 
tions. It was not till September that the improvement 
became so decided as to forbid any such explanation. 
Even for some time later the belief was widely held that 
the improvement, after all, would turn out to be no more 
than a spurt. But month after month passed, and still 
the increased activity continued. Yet the lurking doubt 
was not altogether removed, and some people were pre- 
pared to find, when the comparison came to be instituted 
with a month of undoubted revival, that the improvement 
had ceased. On the contrary, there is a marked in- 
crease on last year’s increase. Confining ourselves for the 
present tothe exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures, we find that last month they showed an increase 
of 2,625,000l1. on September 1879, being at the rate of 
over 15 percent. Forthe nine months of the year already 
elapsed the increase amounts to very close upon 27 
millions, or over 19 per cent. We have thus ascertained 
a fact of peculiar interest as regards the economic 
development of the country. It used to be assumed that 
recovery from a protracted depression could be brought 
about only by a series of bountiful harvests, and’ in the 
United States and other raw-material-producing countries 
this is undoubtedly true. But as regards England the 
proposition requires to be greatly modified. The wheat 
harvest of last year throughout the United Kingdom, 
certainly throughout England and Ireland, was the worst 
of the present century, and it followed a series of seven 
deficient harvests out of ten. Moreover, nearly all other 
crops were bad. Barley was no better than wheat; 
potatoes were a failure ; and grass was disappointing. To 
put the climax to the farmers’ troubles a pestilential 
disease decimated our flocks of sheep. The Continent also 
suffered from a short harvest, and was bidding against us in 
the markets of the world. Yet, in spite of all this, a re- 
vival of trade set in just when the badness of the harvest 
began to be fully realized, gained strength through the 
agricultural year, and now, when another harvest has 
been gathered in, is advancing with a fresh momentum. 
The truth is that under the régime of Free-trade our home 
harvest has ceased to be of vital importance to our food 
supply ; while the growth of wealth and trade and industry 
has been so vast that the distress of even our greatest 
single industry, as agriculture still is, cannot prevent a 
revival of trade when the other conditions favourable to it 
are present. The United States, having recovered pro- 
sperity by a series of three abundant harvests, imparted 
activity to our trade by their purchases, and awakened 
once more the spirit of enterprise and speculation. 

We have spoken thus far only of the exports, because 
there are persons who still insist upon regarding imports 
as so much subtracted from the wealth of the community ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it would be more reasonable to 
look upon the exports as deductions from our wealth. 
It may be admitted that to import commodities which 
we could raise for ourselves without diverting capital or 
labour from businesses in which they are employed more 
advantageously is a thriftless proceeding, and thriftlessness 
necessarily deducts from the national wealth. But the 
imports which we cannot so produce are so much added to 
our means of enjoyment, and, in short, are the price paid 
by other communities for our produce and manufactures. 
An increase of imports is really, therefore, a proof of well- 
being and increased wealth. Last month the augmentation 
in our imports, as compared with September 1879, was, in 
round figures, 6} millions sterling, being at the rate of 23} 

er cent. For the nine morths the increase was 50} mil- 
ns, or 194 per cent. For September alone the rate of 


growth was much higher in the imports than in the ex- 
ports, but for the whole nine months it was nearly the 
same in both—19°5 percent. in the imports, and 19°2 per 
cent.in the exports. If we proceed to inquire in what 
class of articles the increase in the imports has occurred, 
we find that it was decidedly largest in the raw materials 
of manufacture. That is to say, to a very large extent 
the money we have laid out with foreigners was of 
the nature of an investment, intended to give employ- 
ment to our workpeople and profits to our capitalists. The 
total increase in the value of the imports last month was 64 
millions, and three of these millions are in the following 
sixteen articles—raw cotton, flax, hemp, raw hides, indigo, 
jute, raw silk, wood, wool, unwrought copper, iron ore, 
lead, pyrites, tin, flax seed, and tallow. This list does not 
include all the raw materials of manufacture, much less 
does it include partially manufactured articles, such as 
dressed hides, yarns, &c.; yet it represents nearly half 
the increase of the month upon the imports. One safe infer- 
ence from this is that our manufacturers have recently found 
their business profitable, and that they have good grouhds 
for expecting that it will continue to be so. In articles 
of food the increase on the month is about two millions, 
the increase in quantity generally being larger than that 
in values, showing that we have obtained more for our 
money than we did twelve months ago. It is curious that 
even of wheat there are increased imporis, though our 
harvest this year is so much better than it was last year. 
Chiefly, no doubt, this is due to the fact that successive 
bad seasons had caused our stocks to run very low. Last 
winter a ring of speculators at Chicago attempted to force 
up prices artificially by limiting the supply allowed tr 
come forward, and their efforts were only defeated by 
the pradence of buyers in this country, who proportion- 
ately restricted their purchases, buying only from hand 
to mouth. The contest was continued to the very eve of 
the harvest, and had for its effect the running down of 
stocks in this country. At last the comparatively abun- 
dant harvests compelled the Americans to sell, and the 
reduced prices tempted buyers here. 


In our exports there is no longer that extraordinary in- 
crease in the shipments of iron and steel which last year 
was the first sign of reviving trade, and which for many 
months continued to present the most striking feature of 
the official returns. There was in September an increase, 
it is true; but it was very slight. The effects of the wild 
speculation of the winter are yet felt in America, and 
under existing circumstances the United States produce 
very nearly as much as they require. But the English 
manufacture is superior to the American, especially in 
steel, and it seems not unlikely that when the Presi- 
dential election is over a new impetus may be given 
to railway construction. Even now, indeed, orders for steel 
rails are from time to time given. But, however this may 
be, the check to the iron and steel exports serves to show 
that the revival is not dependent upon the prosperity of a 
single country and its purchases of a single commodity. 
Although the shipments of iron and steel were last month 
but little more than those of September 1879, the total 
exports showed an increase, as we have seen, of 15 per 
cent. This is the really satisfactory feature in the returns 
—that the expansion of our trade is not in a few branches 
only, but is general. Nearly every country is a better 
customer than it was, and often for several classes of goods. 
The most notable exeeption is Germany, whose purchases 
have fallen off under the action of her new protective tariff. 
On the other hand, the raw-material-producing countries 
are all better customers. This is the case not only with 
the United States, but with India, Australia, Brazil and 
South America generally, Turkey, and Egypt. The pecu- 
liarity of the late depression, as we have often remarked, 
was that it originated in the temporary exhaustion of the 
purchasing power of the raw-material-producing countries. 
They have now recovered that power, and we are feeling the 
effect of it. We need hardly observe that the universality of 
the increase in our exports encourages the belief that the re- 
vival will be more than temporary. The increase is found in 
chemicals, coal, cotton goods, hardware, iron, machinery, 
linen, jute, and woollen manufactures. It is thus general, 
not only as regards the countries which have become 
better customers, but also as regards the trades in which 
they have bought more largely. It is, however, in cotton 
goods that the increase is most marked. Both in quantity 
and in value it is about 19 per cent. It is found in the 
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it is most marked in those to India. In fact, India took 
last month about 29 million pounds of cotton goods more 
than in the September of last year. The magnitude of the 
cotton exports to India during the past twelve months 
shows the far-reaching effects of drought in India. 
While the famine lasted, the people were unable to afford 
themselves new clothes; but now that prosperity has 
begun to return, they are replenishing their wardrobes. It 
must be remarked, however, that prices have been very 
low. If low prices continue, the trade will probably con- 
tinue to be large, but any considerable rise in prices will be 
likely to restrict it. On the whole, then, we come to the con- 
clusion that the prospects of trade are encouraging. Busi- 
ness continues to improve in all departments, and there are 
signs that it may improve still more rapidly by and by. One 
favourable symptom is that the wild speculative spirit 
awakened twelve months ago no longer endangers the 
permanence of the revival. In its place there is prudent 
circumspection. The improvement is thus so gradual that 
prices remain low enough to tempt buyers, and profits are 
so moderate that even serious labour disputes do not dis- 
organize industry. 


PROMISING YOUNG MEN. 


IERHAPS the least vulgar type of lion-hunting is the looking 
out for the germs of future greatness. A man of established 
reputation in literature or art is an object patent to everybody's 
view, and to pay him honour is merely to do what others are doing. 
The young man who is just beginning to attract attention is a less 
conspicuous object. To spy him out quickly implies a certain 
amount of individual discrimination, as well as access to the inner 
circle of competent judges who are likely to set the future fashion 
of appreciation. One does not wonder, then, that the young man 
of promise figures as an object of special interest in refined society. 
This interest is sustained, too, by a number of amiable impulses. 
The imagination finds more to busy itself with in a newly-budding 
talent than in oue in full flower. In all things promise is more 
attractive than realization, and the anticipation of the future de- 
velopment of a mind, seemingly bearizg the impress of genius, offers 
a fine range of imaginative pleasure. Kindly motives come into 
play, too, in this consideration of nascent greatness; a good- 
natured person has the feeling of furthering a beneticent purpose 
in bringing forward one whose claims to attention are not as yet 
widely known. ‘Thus it happens that women of generous impulses 
and active sympathies frequently make a protégé of a promising 
aspirant to fame. The French Salon in its best days offered an 
excellent opportunity for this exhibition at once of a superior 
feminine insight into merit and of a chivalrous advocacy of un- 
recognized claims, In our duller contemporary London drawing- 
room, too, a good deal of this same interest in rising talent is 
observable, even if it be less sagacious and less purely intellectual. 
There are some houses where one generally expects to have pointed 
out a new luminary in science or literature just rising above the 
horizon of public recognition. 

The situation of such a promising young man seems at first 
sight a purely enviable one. To receive marks of lively interest 
and respect at an age when the thirst for recognition is at its 
keenest, to set a number of young women dreaming of one’s future 
glorious achievements, and a number of Jess fortunate young men 
bewailing their fate, may well intoxicate a mind that is not 
wholly given up to ardent ambition. ‘This first taste of the sweets 
of popularity is among the few sensations of a lifetime that are 
never forgotten, Indeed we may say that, to realize one’s own 
brilliant success in this way prospectively, and through the eager 
hopes of a few warm admirers, is the most delicious mode of en- 
joying success. Yet no form of human bliss is quite free from 
taint of imperfection, and even the youthful aspirant who 
has succeeded in awakening this romantic interest in his 
future finds that there are drawbacks to his delight. It not 
infrequently happens that this newly awakened admiration is very 
unintelligent. Where there is very little actual performance to 
build upon, people easily get erroneous ideas of a man’s special 
capabilities and aims. A newly created hero has to be magnani- 
mous, and to submit with good grace to a great deal of foolish mis- 
apprehension. In most cases he must be content to be recognized 
as tending to greatness, without expecting people to understand 
wherein exactly his greatness is likely to manifest itself. The 
situation will sometimes be a trying one. If, for example, one of 
the newly-formed circle of admirers puts the hero of the moment 
through a long and searching examination under an exagge- 
rated idea of his attainments and powers, he will very likely teel 
bored, and be ready to anathematize the inconveniently importu- 
nate questioner for not having taken the trouble of ascertaining his 
real position and pretensions. All such carelessness will be apt to 
appeur to the more sensitive kind of aspirant as a mark of insuffi- 
cient interest, and the degree of vexation which this reflection will 
bring with it will be directly proportionate to the intensity of the 
first delight. 


society thus advances its meed of praise in return for @ promissory 
note, it is apt to be somewhat exacting. The young writer or 
painter who has excited this lively interest in his future must make 
up his mind to be carefully watched. And the very people who 
were most unreflecting in taking his future reputation on trust 
will be apt to be equally unreasonable in their expectations. If 
we add te this that the first conceptions formed, as has been 
observed, are very often quite erroneous and greatly exaggerated, 
we see in what an awkward situation the promising young man is 
likely to be placed. Even if he does advance according to his. 
own anticipations, and fulfil all the hopes that could reasonably 
be grourded on his first performances, he may excite a measure of 
disappointment, And then it sometimes happens that, through no 
fault of his own, his young talent does not go on developing as it 
ought todo. Nature provokingly orders that in the fuller life of 
manhood, as in early life, precocity should sometimes be followed 
by mediocrity. The pledge given by college reputation, and even 
by the first essays in public life, is sometimes illusory, just as 
the pledge given by exceptional infantile endowments. And when 
this happens the promising young man may be said to be hardly 
used. He is not only foredoomed to personal disappointment, 
but is made the unwilling instrument of others’ disappointment. 
On the whole, however, it is probable that society is not unjust 
in demanding a fulfilment of the early promise which it has re- 
cognized and honoured. Allowing for an occasional arrest of in- 
tellectual development, and for the interruptions of progress by 
feeble health, we must admit that most of the disappointments 
that occur are traceable to a want of persistence in the promising 
aspirant. Many who are possessed of considerable natural powers 
are not indisposed to make a short, strenuous effort after greatness, 
though they much dislike long and sustained exertion. With 
such the firat sip of flattering recognition acts as a narcotic; it 
brings a perfect content with the present, and paralyses the organs 
of action. The very sweetness of the prospective enjoyment of 
full success may easily render the mind which is not too deeply 
devoted to the ends of truth or beauty indifferent to a future 
realization of anticipations. The only guarantee against this 
early defection from lofty aims is the existence of strong and 
genuine devotion and high conscienti ,and these qualities do 
not appear to be common. 

While there are many who thus abandon effort in literature 
and art through the undermining influence of an agreeable 
lethargy, there are others who do so because their incipient 
success has brought them other and more material advantages. 
Distinction is an obvious passport into society, and pro- 
mising young men, finding this out, are under a temptation 
to forego further celebrity in favour of the material re- 
wards which social position brings with it. We have heard 
it said of more than one promising writer that he would 
have made his mark in literature had he not married a woman of 
society. In his case there is clearly no room for excuse or expla- 
nation. When a youthful aspirant in literature relaxes etiort 
under the sedative influence of present partial success, a service- 
able friend may proffer a plausible excuse, putting down the later 
inactivity to overwork and consequent debility. But when a man 
deliberately binds himself by social ties which are incompatible with 
a hearty carrying forward of his early plans, his want of sincerity 
and depth is patent to all. Such temporary aspirants must there- 
fore be ready to brave the resentment which naturally follows the 
willing extermination of agreeable hopes. They generally manage 
to put a good face on the situation, which is apt to seem a little 
ludicrous to a thoughtful onlooker. The gains accruing to them 
from their change of life are sutliciently real and palpable to render 
them callous to the contempt with which their former admirers 
and well-wishers are apt to visit their infidelity. 

Contemporary society offers a large number of instances of abor- 
tive literary achievement. The men whose career of public 
service is thus cut short manage to retain the footing which society 
accorded them in the days of their promise, and that is all, They 
constitute a somewhat gloomy element in the London drawing- 
room, a sort of faded fringe to the social texture. They stand as 
sad memorials of early illusion rudely dispelled. How many of 
them are themselves responsible for this non-fulfilment of past 
pledges, it is of course impossible to determine. One would like 
to take a charitable view, and to believe that a large proportion of 
the cases fall under the head of arrested intellectual growth and 
of impaired health. Yet truth compels us to say that the other 
causes enumerated above—namely, indolence and a preference for 
tangible possessions—appear to co-operate at least in a very large 
number of instances. Men with literary and artistic taste, and 
even men with a degree of scientific interest, share with ordi- 
nary mortals the dislike to protracted and severe labour. And the 
deeply-rooted love of ease easily disposes a man after a measure of 
toil to listen to the soft voices wafted from the drowsy air of the 
Castle of Indolence. He may not fully recognize the motive 
which holds him back; the love of ease will readily dis- 

uise itself under the form of a sense of impaired vigour. 

t is this motive, we suspect, which has most to do with the 
frequent cessation of hopetul endeavour in public life, and which 
ae it true of literary service, as of other kinds, that many 
are called but few are chosen, 

It might perhaps be expected that, in view of so many disap- 
pointments, society would grow more chary in the recognition of 


early signs of distinguished ability. And there is no doubt that a 


It is, however, in relation to the future that the position | certain measure of caution in this respect would be a very good 
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just recognition, but this is a very different thing from hastily 
making a hero of the beginner in science and art before he has 
fully won his spurs. A man who is sincerely devoted to the ends 
of truth does not need the stimulus of this prospective applause ; 
he can wait for a later and fully earned praise. On the other 
hand, the prospect of this rapid social recognition serves to 
incite the half-hearted and the pretentious to a fleeting and 
deceptive effort. Yet we very much doubt whether people 
will ever grow wiser in this respect. The motives which lead 
them to take up a new comer who seems to give promise of 
intellectual distinction are too powerful to be readily curbed by 
considerations of prudence. A new figure in the world of letters 
is too interesting a phenomenon to be passed by ; even if the eager 
admirers face the possibility of being deceived, they are scarcely 
likely to withhold their interest. The selection of a promising 
protégé may be made all the more exciting and pleasant by the 
presence of an element of uncertainty. It seems specially chival- 
rous to back up a young aspirant whose career is by no means 
assured, And so we may be pretty certain that good-natured people 
will, in spite of frequent disappointment, continue eagerly to accept 
and endorse literary and artistic promise whenever it makes its 
appearance, 


COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


O-DAY is the first day of Michaelmas Term at Oxford. The 

station is crowded with the luggage, and the ecabmen are re- 
joicing in the tips, of emancipated freshmen. The freshmen 
themselves go, with a subdued shyness or a lordly swagger 
(they seldom know any medium), to their rooms, order their own 
lunches, and supply their scouts with their earliest perquisites. 
Among so many young men it may be predicted with complete 
certainty that a few will get into debt. ‘his very day they will 
begin to run up what Oxford has called “ticks ” for more than 
two hundred years, for cigars, wine, clothes, horses, tennis, 
billiards, pastry, books, bindings, pictures. Nothing can save 
the fast foolish freshman, though perhaps the College might make 


it more difficult for tradesmen’s touts to invade his rooms after | 


breakfast, and tempt him with worthless engravings and fabulously 
bad water-colours. But the fast freshman must go his own way 
with more or less velocity. No general reforms can really cure 
his absurd extravagance. The extravagance that can be checked 
is that which some of the Colleges actually impose upon their 
undergraduate members. 


In the current number of Fraser's Magazine, a writer who signs | 


himseif “ An Oxford Tutor ” has analysed the yearly charges of, let 
us say, BonifaceCollege. The “battells” of thatancient and famous 
home of learning have long been matter of rueful mirth to the under- 
graduates. As the evil was beyond cure, the men have been 
jain to laugh at it. Till they came to receive publishers’ accounts, 
in later years, many of them believed that Boniface bills were an 
original and unprecedented jest. This was not a perfectly accurate 
view, but a little attention will show what a true humourist the 
bursar must have been who first devised this system of accounts. 
Before going further, however, we must guard ourselves against being 
supposed to think Boniface a sinner above all other colleges. No 
college, on the other hand, has done more, or perhaps sa much, to 
make men take their life at Oxford in earnest, and at few places 
are the undergraduates more fortunate in the society of tutors as 
sympathetic as they are learned, self-denying, and industrious, 
But they have all borne the yoke of Boniface bills in their youth, 
and perhaps have come to regard them as part of the divine sys- 
tem of things, and not alien trom the scheme of the universe as 
devised by Hegel. Indeed the “ notion” of that favourite philo- 
sopher is very manifest in the bills—the “notion” in this case 
being the determination to get as much money as possible out of 
the undergraduates. Perhaps we may say that this “ notion” is 
implicitly present in the whole of University existence, and has 
“yelations co-extensive with the University.’ 

The expenses at college are, to a certain extent, within the con- 
trol of the individual student. He may give breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, and other entertainments, of which the staple is supplied 
by the college kitchen and buttery, or he may give none. He 
may drink wine, or confine himself to beer; he may revel in “ Por- 
tuguese ” and “ New College pudding,” or may restrict himself to 
bread and cheese. But, be he hospitable or niggardly, luxurious 
or sparing, he must pay yearly to Boniface College in “ General 
Accounts” the sum of 77/. 178. 6d. No economy on his part can 
xeduce that charge, at least if he lives in college. Let us examine 
the items of this not inconsiderable sum, with the aid of the 
“Oxford Tutor.” 

In the quarterly accounts the first charge is thus described :— 
“Common Room :—University dues, College dues”; and these 
amount annually to 1/. 8s. The meaning of the charge is a mys- 
tery; nor is it made clearer by the reappearance of “ College 
Dues” to the amount of 4/. 128. 6d. The sum is perhaps a per- 
quisite of the College; or can the “dues” be owed by the College 
to some feudal superior, and merely collected by the College from 
its undergraduate members? The item seems to answer to 
“ Allowances to the Trade” appearing in the bills of publishers 
after the allowances have been allowed for. The next item we 


twenty-six weeks of term time. To this we must add some three or 
four pounds a year in “private donations ” from each undergraduate. 
This will give each bedmaker some seventy or eighty pounds for the 
services of twenty-six weeks. With the addition of all the frag- 
ments of luncheons and wines, and a communal iuterest in trifles 
like marmalade and corkserews, the bedmaker seems fairly well 
paid. But, like college dues, his little bill recurs again and again 
in the general account. Each undergraduate yearly pays 4/. to 
“General Expenses.” We used to marvel what “ General Expenses ” 
could possibly be; but it seems they are short for “gas, water, 
salaries of servants other than bedmakers, part of bedmakers’ 
sadartes ! waiting in hall, junior bursar’s salary, &c.” The joke is 
even better than it seems, for it is the bedmakers who wait in hall. 
Thus, in addition to tips and perquisites, the bedmakers are 
“yemembered ” three several times by the pious framer of the. 
Boniface system of unts. If, in addition to all this, he “ daily 
commits a series of what in a private household would be called 
| petty larcenies,” the worthy bedmaker certainly gets on very well, 
/ and is a bright example of the working of the “ notion” already 
referred to as co-extensive with the universe of university ex- 
istence. The summit of a bedmaker’s ambition is reached when 
(as im a case at Merton, vouched for by the writer in Fraser) 
a bedmaker has sold his master’s corkscrew to every man on 
the staircase, including the original owner. The General Ex- 
penses already spoken of are apparently not framed solely in 
the interest of the bedmaker. he junior bursar, too, is re- 
membered, though it is not obvious why the men should 
pay his salary any more than that of the senior bursar or the 
Dean of Hall. Can it be possible—the idea occurs irresistibly, 
merely as a hypothesis—can it be possible that the junior bursar is 
a bedmaker in disguise? “ Water” swells the “General Ex- 
penses,” though even in lodgings, where you pay for everything 
possible, water is supplied without extra charge. As to the 
| “other servants,” if they are porters and messengers, it would 
| seem that they are paid twice—once by the “ gate-bill” and for 
| each message delivered, and once again out of the fund which 
| they share with the bedmakers and the junior bursar. Of all the 
| “General Expenses,” only “ gas and &c.” seem necessary charges. 
| The next item goes beyond the limits of legitimate comedy, and 
partakes of the character of screaming farce. What does tho 
| economical reader suppose is the annual amount paid to the 
College for dusting carpets and cleaning windows? Why 

11, 17s. 6d. a head, or, at the least, 150/. We cannot couceal the 
| gnawing suspicion that the bedmakers dust the carpets, even 
| if they do not clean the windows, which is perhaps too dan- 
| gerous a service for these ingenious men. One hundred and 
tifty pounds a year for carpet cleaning! It is like some mone 
strous Gargantuan item among the charges of an Oxford elee~ 
tion nt. The undergraduate, it appears, hires his furniture 
from the College. We presume that 4o/. would represent 
the estimated average value of his tables and chairs and so 
forth. In some rooms it may be more; in others, 15/. would 
once have been a large purchase money. Now on this sum the 
undergraduate pays an annual 3/. as interest, and 3/. more for 
“ depreciation” of furniture when he leaves his rooms. As to 
these arrangements the writer in Fraser remarks that he would 
like to be the farmer of the Boniface College furniture. But we 
imagine that the undergraduate is better off now than he was 
under the old system of “ valuations,” when he lay at the mercy 
of a valuator who might take a rosy view of the furniture when he 
entered, and a morbidly depressed view when he quitted his apart- 
ments. As to the charges for local government and poor-rate, the 
writer in Fiaser finds that “ a popular College in the High Street ” 
must be rated 350/. for one or the other. By a popular College 
we may understand University, as no one can apply the term to 
the other College in the High. The undergraduate who made the 
calculations above referred to asked a banker how the College 
| came to be so highly rated, and the banker replied in the words of 
|@ vulgar song. What with Mr. Matthews and his 3,000/. in a 
_ tin box, and what with singing bankers and versatile bedmakers, 
| the “dear city of youth and dream ” seems hopelessly corrupt. 
_As to the Boniface General Accounts they are so unlike the spirit 
of the college, as displayed elsewhere, that we believe the system 
| to have been inherited from the middle ages, and to be due to an 
inspired bedmaker. The “ Tutor” has a good deal to say about 
the Boniface charges for tuition. The tutors are, perhaps, almost as 
highly paid as the bedmakers, but we do not see that their services 
are over-estimated. Thisis a point on which no one who knows the 
college would expect a complaint. The tuition at Boniface, to say 
the least, makes private coaches a needless luxury, and we should 
be surprised to hear that the undergraduates had any complaint 
to make on this score. The critic says, “A man may choose to 
take his degree in a school for which no provision has been made 
by the college in its scheme of lectures.” Then let the man go 
to Keble, or wherever he finds provision made for his erratic 
desires. For all that we know he may want to take his degree in 
the school of Music, and it is not very likely that Boniface will 
keep, as we think Keble used to do, a piano in the hall, 

Leaving the General Accounts, it is plain that there is room 
for much economy in the kitchen. ‘The price of dinners is 


much higher at Magdalen and the House than at B. N. C. 
But the dinners at Magdalen and Christ Church used to be 
excellent, and at Brasenose they certainly were not d i 


ropose to notice is “ Bedmaker,” whose wage reaches 4/. annually. 
Say there are one hundred and twenty men in college, this gives 
48ol. per annum for perhaps twelve bedmakers’ services in the 


of praise. “It is diflicult,” says the modern Herodotus in the 
Oxford Spectator, “to speak highly enough of the House cook.” 
Now it was not so much difficult as impossible, in ancient 
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days, to speak in terms sufficiently strong against certain other | softest in autumn, resembling then an atmospheric wool of the 


college cooks. Their dinners were not only execrable, but 
they were expensive. Dinner was served in “ commons,” that 
is, small portions. You ordered, let us say, “ saddle of mutton.” 
A raw instalment of tough, pale, elderly lamb was served up. 
You sent it away, and tried “rissoles.” A slab abomination was 
brought to you, halfcold. Shudderingly you commanded “ roast 
chicken” to be provided, and you were regaled with the loin and 
leg of a huge patriarchal rooster, “the mighty bones of ancient 
cocks.” Finally you got literally no dinner, except bread and 
butter, and you had to pay some three or four shillings for the 
various forms of garbage which you were compelled to reject. 
Possibly, in this case, where the maximum of expense was com- 
bined with the minimum of dinner, the college cook was no colleze 
servant at all, but a kitchen-farmer. “He is not paid a fixed 
salary by the College, but he pays himself by what he can make 
out of the confiding and comparatively hglpless undergraduates. 
And here, we opine, it will be his interest to supply as little for 
the money as he conveniently can. This he has every encourage- 
ment and every facility for dving. He stands in the position of a 
tradesman with a monopoly and something more besides.” For, 
to Ly it shortly, hotel dinners at Oxford are bad and expensive, 
and men are fined by the proctors for feasting in taverns, We 
cannot but think that the very boat of a college must suffer where 
the cook farms the kitchen, and the men are fed on stuff that can 
neither make muscles nor brains. 

The Universities are intended to train men in the art of living, 
as well as in letters and science. Do the economics of the col- 
leges set a very instructive example to lads with every temptation 
to extravagance ? 


THE ALPS IN AUTUMN. 


LP LUSGEN, on a bluff of which, overlooking the Aletsch 

glacier, stands the Bel Alp Hotel, has been favoured during 
the last fortnight with splendid weather; a deep blue sky by day, 
and by night “stars keen glancing from the Immensities.’” We 
write on October 3, at a height of 7,000 feet above the sea. 
During the day the temperature been sometimes very high, 
during the night occasionally very low. Taken from a small library 
a day or two ago, and placed in the sun, a Fahrenheit thermonieter 
ran up in seven minutes from 52° to 82°, and ended its expansion 
at 99°. Our July and August weather would not bear com- 
parison with that of the end of September and the beginning of 
October. Two travellers clung loyally to the Bel Alp hotel 
throughout the whole of September; but the great body of 
tourists had vanished before the really fine weather came. 
The year has been rather below than above the average tine- 
ness; at all events, comparatively little climbing has been ac- 
complished. The Matterhorn, which is seen from this place, 
has, during the greater part of the summer, been obviously unfit 
for the mountaineer. Snow on rocks, with the chance of its 
having been converted into an enamel of ice, is not tempting 
to the climber. There have been some grand thunderstorms. At 
au early date we paida visit tothe Eggischhorn. There, on one fine 
morning which seemed to promise a cloudless day, a small wisp of 
cloud might be detected curling round that singular tower of 
erosion which stands out against the ~ on a far-off col at 
the opposite side of the Rhéne valley. This tower isa good 
practical barometer, and when it is clear fair weather may be 
expected. The attention of the host was drawn to the small 
cloud, but he thought it meant nothing. That night, however, 
one of the grandest thunderstorms that we have ever witnessed, 
accompanied by fierce rain, flashed and rang an.ong the moun- 
tains. Subsequently, at Alp Lusgen, we had one specially 
impressive, and indeed dangerous, storm. There was a rare 
solidity and brilliancy in the zig-zag bars of lightning. They 
approached us, coming twice so near that the interval between 
flash and peal was less than a second. Still there was a 
sensible interval, but not of silence. It was tilled by a loud 
and grating burr, as if the rocks around us had been suddenly 
thrown into sonorous vibration. The burr was in each case 
quenched by a deafening peal, followed by its roll of echoes. The 
breaking forth of the electricity from the rocks, to join its opposite 
in the clouds, produced this singular commotion. 

For three successive years we have had the opportunity of com- 
paring the autumn atmosphere with that of early summer. They 
are distinctly different. The evening red of the autumn has more of 
purple in it than that of June or July. Cloud-banners with tattered 
edges stretch sometimes from horizon to zenith, and, when flooded 
with the sunset light, are singularly impressive. They seem to 
burn as vividly as the brightest strontian flame. Yesterday evening 
(October 2nd) we had an extremely beautiful form of illumination. 
Over the Mischabelhérner spread a vast cloud with detached 
masses floating around it, suffused with the light of a sun 
which had already set. The illuminated cloud threw its light 
against the face of the Weisshorn, which, as regards the sun, was 
in darkness, causing the snow, which is of extraordinary purity 
on this side, to blush all over. The Alphubel and the adjacent 
snow-fields, the whole of the Dom, except its highest tip which 
was still touched by the direct sunlight, came in for the glow of 
the cloud overhead. The warming up of the snows by this 
secondary light was wonderful. The forms of the clouds, and their 
distribution in space, are different in autumn from what they are 
joearly summer. The cloud-texture, if we may use the term, is 


finest fibre. The clouds below us, which the inhabitants of Eggen 
and Platten would call fog, also assume singular arrangements. 
Sometimes the cloud-surface resembles that of a sea in a state of 
wild turbulence, showing ridges and peaks and crested billows, 
with deep, dark hollows betwesn them. Sometimes the surface is 
as flat and white as a level snow-field; its most striking resem- 
blance to water, clasping the promontories and running into nooks 
and bays, being then exhibited. By moonlight this cloud-ocean is 
magical in its beauty. The play of light and shade upon the adja- 
cent glacier ; the rolling of the clouds over the cols from the valley 
of the Rhéne, and then in voluminous cascades down the pine- 
covered slopes; the bars of glory wherewith the sun, escaping 
through crevices in the mountains, smites the ice; the lifting by 
lateral illumination of the frozen billows, which, when uniformly 
shone upon, appear flat and uninteresting, are all sources of surprise 
and delight. Mr. Liebreich has taught us how much the impressive- 
ness of a statue depends on the mode of lighting it. The shadows 
of the brows and other prominent parts of the face may be caused to 
enhance in a wonderful degree the force of the sculpture. Thus it 
is with the ridges and the séracs of the glacier when on one side 
they are brightly illuminated and on the other are in gloom. 

Last year a heavy snowfall occurred on the 26th of September. 
This year we had our first fall in the middle of the month. 
The presence of snow vastly enhances the dignity of the 
smaller mountains. While strolling up one of them a few 
days ago our attention was arrested by the singular forms of 
the clouds which rose over the summits dividing Switzer- 
land from Italy. Across the plains of Lombardy, where they 
produce no turbidity in the air, the humid winds drive onward 
to the Alps. Partly by the chill of the mountains, partly 
by its own expansion and that of the air with which it is 
mixed, and ey = radiation into space, the invisible aqueous 
vapouris chilled, falling into clouds which roll up the moun- 


| tains, clear the summits, and, rising higher still, show their 


grandeur to us residents on the north of the ridge. At all 
seasons vast cumuli thus form and rise, but never during the 
early part of the year have we noticed clouds of the shape 
observed during a recent stroll up the Sparrenhorn. In some 
laces they represented a kind of “ negative” of the mountains. 
‘rom one point in particular, on the summit of a ridge, a thin 
stem of cloud, dark because shaded, ascended. This stem 
gradually widened like the shank of a funnel, the divergence 
at a certain height suddenly augmenting so as to form a perfect 
likeness of the funnel itself. The cloud also resembled the draw- 
ings of waterspouts usually given in books on meteorology. Or, 
tinally, its shape was like that of a cauliflower with long thin 
stalk and large head. There were two or three other similar 
clouds, with umbrageous tops. The top of this one, however, 
was not umbrageous, but smooth, and marked with horizontal 
flutings, indicating an intermittent and regularly recurrent action 
in the generation and shaping of the cloud. The whole thing 
looked rather like a product of mechanism than of the free and 
capricious air. Perfectly astounding cloud-forms may be arti- 
ficially produced in an enclosed space by.the gyrations of nebulous 
matter occasioned by variations of temperature. Gyration seemed 
also to have something to do with the formation of the Alpine 
cloud just referred to. We can imagine a current of humid air 
rushing up one of the southern valleys and, on clearing the ridge, 
assuming, through lack of perfect equilibrium of pressure all round, 
a vorticose motion in the free air; forming first a stalk of cloud 
and afterwards a funnel. The horizontal flutings, moreover, 
might be readily produced by rotation round a vertical axis. Late 
in the afternoon of the day on which we saw this cloud, eight 
similar gigantic funnels rose between the Monte Leone and the 
Weissh orn. 

The nights, as already stated, have been sometimes keen and 
cutting. A cascade adjacent to our dwelling scatters its spray over 
rocks and grassy banks, and wets to a distance the pebbles sur- 
rounding its base. Most of us have seen photographs of Niagara 
in winter, when the trees and twigs of Luna Island, wetted by the 
spray, show their surprising enamel and dependent stalactites of 
ice. We had this effect substantially reproduced here a few days 
ago—grouped rosettes of ice upon the pebbles, glittering spears 
and matted fretwork among the grass, and a surprising efllorescence 
upon the rocks. From a thousand points of reflection, pure white 
light was sent in dazzling sparkles to the eye; while, where re- 
fraction and dispersion occurred, we had the exquisite play of 
prismatic colours. The Swiss hotel-keepershave reaped a compara- 
tively rich harvest this year. They needed it; for they, like us in 
England—or rather through sympathy with us in England— 
suflered much from the depression of fate years. Probably our 
neighbour at the Bel Alp Hotel will find the profits of this year 
double those of the last. The inflow comes in good time; for he 
has just built a substantial addition to his house, which will place 
forty or fifty new beds, and many good rooms, at his disposal. 

The season is now clearly over,and its setting has been far more 
glorious than its dawn. The heather has been beautiful, while 
the bilberry bushes still clothe the slopes with the most brilliant 
colours. To-day the atmosphere threatens a change. Curious 
cloud-trailers sweep along some of the mountains; while others 
are swathed in a haze which, though deep, does not reach the 

randeur of downright mountain gloom. In the vast cauldron 
low us the clouds are boiling, while through the whole the sun 
gleams at intervals with intense power. The heat is too sultry for 
the continuance of fine weather. Towards the ehd of June the 
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burghers drove their cattle to the higher Alps; in the middle of 
September, the grass being all consumed, they moved downwards. 
They then occupied for a time what they call the “ Voralp,” 
which is meadow land, the cows there browsing upon what had 
sprung up since the last of the scythe. Some of the 
burghers have already taken up their winter quarters in their 
chief village, Naters, in the valley of the Rhéne, and all will do 
so soon. At twilight a profound loneliness reigns among the hills. 
The sound of water alone invades the silence which it enhances ; 
while our little lake, with the adjacent rocks and banks mirrored 
by its motionless surface, is the type of purity and peace. 


THE FAMINE COMMISSION ON THE PROGRESS 
OF INDIA. 


HE Indian Famine Commissioners have supplemented their 
scheme of relief by an elaborate dissertation on those multi- 
form processes of improvement which, for want of a better name, 
are summarized in Fadinunatins Blue-Books as the “ Moral and 
Material Progress” of the country. That such processes are at 
work in every part of the country, on a vast scale and with con- 
tinually increasing activity, is a fact which the annual statistics 
have for years past adequately established ; but the special duty of 
the Famine Commissioners was to examine into their bearing 
on the condition of the people, and especially of the agricultural 
classes, who are immediately affected by the vicissitudes of season 
which, it is now understood, must be accepted as part of the 
normal conditions of existence in India. The extent of the cala- 
mities which those vicissitudes involve has now been approxi- 
mately gauged. So far as the experience of a century 
teaches, there are, taking the entire country, two bad years 
to every seven good ones; the average ee gae affected 
in each instance is about twenty millions; and the result may 
accordingly be said to be equivalent to a famine over the whole 
country nearly twice in a century. Each of the great provinces, 
except Bengal, is visited with drought at intervals averaging 
eleven or twelve years, and with famines of exceptional magnitude 
at intervals of about fifty years. Bengal enjoys far longer periods 
of immunity, and, except in one or two localities, is wholly exempt 
from this visitation. Judging from the past, the largest population 
ever likely to be simultaneously famine-stricken is about thirty 
milliors, and of these 4} millions will need assistance during 
the months of greatest distress, and an average of 2} millions 
for an entire year. It is easy to understand how great are the 
administrative difficulties involved in extemporizing so large a 
system of relief, in guarding against executive shortcomings, im- 
posture, and fraud, and, at the same time, securing that the 
necessary aid should reach millions of frightened, disheartened, 
and often demoralized people, scattered over an area of 200,000 
er even 300,000 square miles, with few great commercial 
centres, and only the rudiments of a railway system. It is 
ao secret that on several occasions the horrors of famine have 
been aggravated by the inability of the officials, in high places 
and low, to grasp the full gravity of the occasion and to con- 
iront with the necessary judgment and calmness the innumer- 
able difficulties of a great emergency. Under the old system, 
a civilian who stayed long enough in the country had a sort 
of vested right to the highest employment, and men of the 
slenderest capacity were wafted to posts where at any crisis their 
want of power and nerve was certain to involve a disaster. As to 
this the Commissioners speak with a decorous reserve not un- 
aatural in officials. “The only certain way,” they observe, “ of 
avoiding the risk of administrative failure, with consequent 
discredit to the Government and probable calamity to the 
people in time of difficulty, is to adopt proved capacity 
as the sole qualification for official employment.” Among 
other administrative reforms, the Commissioners recommend 
the abolition of the Madras Board of Revenue, an institution 
which has long been condemned as an obsolete and useless link in 
the official chain. They insist on the importance of breaking up 
the larger districts in Madras, eight of which have an area of 8,000 
square miles, and in four cases a population exceeding two millions. 
Such a charge is of course infinitely too great for any single officer 
‘to supervise, and no other explanation need be sought of the dis- 
astrous administrative breakdown which the pressure of relief 
Operations produced on more occasions than one during the famine 
of 1876-77. 
_ Coming to the general question of improved administrative effi- 
ciency, the Commissioners suggest several important changes. 
They advise that the head officials of each district, executive and 
udicial, should be appointed by selection, instead of, as at present, 
y the rule of seniority. Officers who, after some years of trial, are 
ascertained to be “‘ bad bargains,” are to be invited to retire on pen- 
sions graduated to their length ofservice. Young magistrates are at 
as earlya date as possible to be relieved of the drudgery of the courts 
and placed in independent charge of a particular area, so as to learn 
by personal experience the duties which they will subsequently be 
called upon to — on @ larger scale. The practice ot “ march- 
ing” through the district, and so personally learning the condition 
of the people and the especial wants of the country, is to be more 
tigorously enforced. Provision is to be made for introducing into 
the service a class of officers highly trained in scientific and prac- 
tical agriculture, and thus promoting the agricultural development 
to which India assuredly has to as a means of future enrich- 


ment from the 190 millions of acres now for the most part pro- 
ducing crops less than half of the yield attained by scientific cul- 
tivation. Lastly, we are happy to observe that careful consideration 
has been bestowed on the best means of improving the native ser- 
vice, and attracting to its ranks those members of the native gentry 
whose position and influence would be of especial value. The native 
official was altogether neglected in Lord Cornwallis’s great 
measures of reform, and there is reason to think that there is still 
much room for improvement in this department of the service. 
The Tehsildar, or head revenue officer, is, next to the Collector, the 
most important representative of Government, and the pivot on 
which in each district the whole official wheel revolves. Nothing 
should be spared which would tend to raise the standard of in- 
tegrity and ability in this important class of public servants. 

Another very important branch of the Commissioners’ inquiry is that 
which is concerned with the relations of the people to the Govern- 
ment as regards taxation, and their relations to the Govern- 
ment and one another as landlords and tenants. The Report 
deals exhaustively with the incidence of taxation, and will, 
it may be hoped, put an end to the many wild misrepresentations 
which have from time to time been made by sensational writers 
and speakers on Indian topics. Of the 65} millions which the 
Government of India annually receives, 24 millions in no sense re- 
present taxation, being derived, partly from opium, partly from 
the earnings of public works, and the rest from the gross receipts 
of departments, such as the Post Office, which are on the whole 
an expense to the State. Of the remaining 41 millions, 22} millions 
are derived from land-revenue, an impost which, as is well known, 
partakes far more largely of the nature of rent than of revenue, the 
Government enjoying everywhere an immemorial and unquestioned 
right to a portion of the profits of the soil. Itis satisfactory to 
know that it in no case exceeds 7$ per cent. of the value of the 
gross produce, that in Madras it is little over 6 per cent., and 
in the Punjab 5:6 per cent.; while in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces it sinks to less than 4 per cent, The other items of 
taxation bring up the total incidence to 4s. per head of the 
population. Dividing it into classes, and apportioning each tax 
among the classes who pay it, it may be said generally that the 
landed class pay, including land revenue, 5s. Gd. per head; the 
labourers pay 7d. per head on salt, or, assuming a family of three 

rsons, 18. 9d., equivalent to about four days’ wages of a man and 

is wife; the labourers, moreover, contribute more largely than 
any class to the excise, as they are the principal drug consumers ; 
artisans contribute 2s. apiece, or, say, the earnings of five working 
days; traders, 3s. 6d. All such calculations are of course extremely 
rough; but the figures given above appear to prove that over- 
taxation, at any rate, is not among the crimes of the British Ad- 
ministration. The native Powers usually took at least a half of 
the produce, and not unfrequently more; the British rulers have 
reduced the charge to an average of about 5 per cent., and there 
is now much show of reason in the contention that, were it 
necessary, the landowners might reasonably be called to contribute 
more largely than at present to the expenses of the State. The 
chief blot on Indian taxation is that it falls too heavily on the 
poor, and leaves many of the wealthy classes wholly untouched. 
A rich Brahmin, for instance, with a couple of millions in the 
funds, pays literally no taxation but an infinitesimal charge on the 
salt which his family consume. 

As to land tenures, the Commissioners report that, as re- 
gards those portions of the country where the occupants hold 
directly of the State—that is, the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
and parts of Upper India—there is little room for improvement ; 
the tenure is secure, the rental is fixed for long terms, tenant's 
improvements cannot be made the ground of enhancement, and the 
tenant can surrender the whole or any part of his holding at 

leasure. Where, however, as in Bengal and the North-Western 
rovinces, a landlord class intervenes between the Government 
and the occupant of the soil, the position of things is far less 
satisfactory ; great uncertainty as to the tenant’s rights prevails, 
and it is feared that gross oppression is frequently practised. The 
attention of the Government has been long directed to the sub- 
ject, and the recommendations of the Commissioners will no doubt 
a regarded as an important addition to the mass of material out 
of which some satisfactory legislation has to be fashioned. It is 
curious that, though there are certainly not less than six million 
ts in Bengal with holdings little larger than the smallest 
rish holdings, their troubles and grievances are borne with un- 
broken silence and in unquestioning submission to the law. 

No class of improvements so immediately affects the ability of 
the population to resist famine as the great schemes of railways and 
irrigation which have so frequently been oe -* of controversy 
between opposite schools of Indian critics. The Famine Com- 
missioners were of course bound to examine the whole subject 
with minute care, and it is ina high degree satisfactory to learn 
from so authoritative a quarter that the view frequently urged 
in these columns is fully borne out by the results, and that the 
undertakings known as “ Productive Public Works” have not 
only earned an excellent return on the money invested, but 
have bestowed incalculable blessings on those parts of India in 
which they have been carried out. The Report gives a summar- 
ized history of the scheme from its first inception in 1864, when 
General Richard Strachey, its originator, suggested it to the Go- 
vernment, It ultimately took the form of a project to expend four 
millions of borrowed capital per annum, the growing interest on 
which would be recouped by the constantly increasing earnings of 
the works. This programme has been successfully realized, with 
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the result that India has at present 9,000 miles of railway, 8 
millions of acres protected by canals, and that in the present year not 
only is the interest on the capital involved and the expense of main- 
tenance defrayed, but a net profit of over 300,0co/. has been real- 
ized for the State. Of the results to the people the Commissioners 
give several striking instances, in one of which the crops saved in 
a single season were worth two-thirds the entire cost of the canals, 
while in another case three-fourths of the capital were similarly re- 


couped. The success of the experiment is now beyond dispute. _ 


Equally reassuring are the results of the railways. ‘Though many 
of the projects are incomplete, a dividend of 4} per cent. has been 
earned in the present year on the entire capital, and a constant 
increase in the goods and passenger traffic attests a growth of 


trade which will in a few years place India among the fore-_ 
Viewed as an in-| 


most commercial countries of the world. 
strument of famine relief, the railways are simply invaluable. 
Goods can be carried for less than a halfpenny per ton per 
mile; in other words, a pound of corn can be taken 2,240 miles— 
from one end of India to another—for less than a halfpenny ; and 


the enormous enhancement of price which is one great incident of | 
famine may be regarded, wherever railway communication is _ 
established, as a thingof the past. Twenty thousand miles are, | 


the Commissioners calculate, necessary to render the country safe, 
and of this nine thousand are complete. 
constructed at a cost of 60 millions, during the next twenty- 
five years, at an outlay of 2} millions per annum, 
which is the rate hitherto prescribed. When this is accomplished 
famine, in the sense of an actual absence of food or of its pro- 
hibitive cost, will, it is hoped, cease to be one of the anxieties 
which beset the Indian administrator. What the future of 
this huge aggregate of humanity may be, it would be rash 
indeed to speculate; but it is not rash to believe that 
mechanical contrivances and scientific utilization of the re- 
sources of the soil will reseue the population of India, 
as the more civilized nations of Europe have already been rescued, 
from one appalling form of misery, General Strachey, to whom 
more than to any other one man the public works of India are 
owing, may be congratulated on having lived long enough to see 
the dreams of his youth transformed into solid realities. The 

sent Report will, we believe, be recognized as not among the 
least of the long list of admirable services which he las rendered 
to the Government and the country. 


POPULARITY. 


WHEN men are not engaged in making money they are 


generally endeavouring to acquire popularity. It has often 
been said that to die rich is the chief aim and object of a vast 
number of lives, but we suspect that even more lives are spent in 


seeking the prize of popularity. An essay on popularity in the | 


abstract would fill a volume, and within our limits it would be 
impossible to do justice to such a subject ; but we propose to notice 
a few of the characteristics of popularity and its opposite in some 
particular cases. 

There are few greater mistakes than the supposition that rich 
or great men are certain to be popular. It is of course true that 
rich men of high position have usually great opportunities of 
becoming popular ; but, on the other hand, the higher a man’s 


— and the greater his wealth, the greater opportunities has | 
e 


of becoming intensely unpopular. A poor man could not 
ssibly attain the notorious unpopularity for which some men of 
hich rank and great wealth are remarkable. We have often heard 
—_ when abusing a peer, conclude by observing “ And you 
ow it takes a great deal to make a lord unpopular.” Now, 
although we are not prepared to dissent altogether trom this opinion, 
‘we maintain that a lord is consigned to the lowest depths of un- 
popularity on slighter pretexts than a commoner; and while we 
allow that it is easy fora commoner to become a little unpopular, 
we must add that it is easier for a peer to become excessively un- 
popular. Everybody must have observed the extreme and some- 
what anomalous unpopularity of unpopular peers; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that a hated nobleman is one of 
the most hated beings on the face of the earth. This may 
haps a cringing world and a toadying world; but it 
expects a great deal from its best-favoured children, and re- 
sents without pity any neglect of what it considers the duties 
of their position. ‘he marquess or duke who is of a quiet 
and sedentary disposition, whose greatest enjoyment is reading, 
and whose favourite recreation is the pursuit of rare insects, is 
scarcely likely to take much trouble about filling his houses for 
shooting-parties or balls. In London the society which gives 
him the greatest pleasure is that of scientific and lite 
men. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of wonder that “drums” 
are hardly to his taste. A morning at Woolwich Arsenal or a 
manufactory would be a pleasure to him, but Rotten Row would 
bore him immeasurably. He innocently imagines that, if he 
builds some new farms and drains many acres of land, he is 
— enough money in his county, and he takes care to be 
liberal in his subseriptions to charitable objects. If his personal 
expenditure is lower than that of his predecessors, he saves a large 
sum of money for his successors, and lays out more upon 
his estates than any of his forerunners. Although he is shy 
and retiring, his influence materially assists several learned and 
‘charitable societies ; and he writes a book which brings in a protit 


The remainder can be | 


| for which many a poorer writer would be extremely thankful; 
| while his paintings have not the peculiar merit claimed by a valet 
| for those of his master, that “any one could see that they were not 
| done by one of them chaps that are paid for it.” On the bench hig 
| opinion often varies from those of other magistrates, and when he 
| thinks he is in the right he refuses to give way without a struggle, 
| He finds out that some of his most neglected country neighbours 
| have more in them than others who are better known, and he 
shows them attention accordingly. Being fond of flowers and the 
beauties of nature, he occasionally spends May and June in the 
country ; and, disliking dreary weather and caring little for field 
sports, he is rarely at either of his country houses between 
November and April. Most people will agree with us thata 
nobleman of this type is extremely unpopular. Here is his por- 
trait as painted by his neighbours and compeers. He neglects the 
| duties of his position; it is a pity he does this, and a pity that he 
does not do the other ; he is a prig ; he is letting thecounty go to the 
devil ; and he only associates with barristers, professional authors, 
priests, and parsons. Borethem Castle isa very different place from 
what it used to be; instead of being the pleasantest house in the 
county, it is now usually empty, and when occupied it is full of 
people whom none of the neighbours would care to meet. Instead 
of being friendly to “the right people,” its owner has taken up 
some of the “ oddest families” in the neighbourhood. He isa 
| crack-brained magistrate, and makes himself a perfect nuisance 
on the bench. Instead of hunting or shooting, he pokes about the 
lanes with a butterfly-net and a japanned tin-box, like a school- 
boy or a German student, and somebody has even seen him wear- 
ing a pair of blue spectacles. He never goes to church, 
and he believes in nothing; he is a Roman Catholic or a free- 
| thinker, and for all his quiet, inoffensive manner, he indulges in 
drinking or ritualism in private. His tastes are un-English, and 
he spends his whole day in playing the harmonium, instead of 
attending to his estates and entertaining guests ; he sleeps by day, 
and reads throughout the night; he became entaugled in a love 
aflair at St. Petersburg, or Constantinople, or Gibraltar, which 
made him shun women ever after, aud he has a legally married 
Hindu wife and a large family in India. His only pleasure is to 
work like a common blacksmith at Woolwich or Birmingham, and 
it has even been rumoured that he occasionally retires to a private 
lunatic asylum. He has done untold harm by building over- 
luxurious farms, and by raising the price of labour in his county. 
he is a mean screw, and he fools away immense sums of money 
with nothing to show for them. In fine, instead of having availed 
himself of the magnificent opportunities of his great position, he 
| is the most unpopular man in his county, and his name is scarcely 
' ever heard of in London. So much for the verdict of the world 
'in general, The common feeling about the man is “ Why cum- 
| bereth he the ground?” He will be remembered as the 
| unpopular duke, and at his death the “ society” papers will 
| contain short paragraphs describing his eccentricities. Now 
we are not prepared to say that such a man would be 
| popular in ary position of life, but as an ordinary person 
| he would in all probability be treated with indifference. As 
| a nobleman, however, he is looked upon as a public enemy and 
| a sort of social criminal. There may be scientific and literary sets 
among which he is esteemed and liked, and there may be many a 
poor cottage in which his name is ever mentioned with gratitude. 
He may have a considerable number of real friends, which are, 
| and always have been, rare things; and he may be more loved 
than any other man in his county. But all this does not consti- 
tute popularity in the proper sense of the word. A popular man 
may not have a single real friend, and it is quite possible to be a 
universal favourite without being loved by any one. For the 
popularity of a man of high degree, good works, moral character, 
and a charitable disposition are far less important than an accurate 
pronunciation of the Shibboleths of his position. 

While demonstrating the facility with which a great man—great. 
in the sense of wealth and position—can acquire unpopularity, we 
willingly allow that he may easily obtain popularity if his in- 
clinations dispose him towards the amusements which the world 
considers suitable to his position. We believe it may be safely 
said that the popularity of a rich man of high rank depends to a 
great extent upon the nature of his pleasures. We will suppose the 
case of a man who lives the approved life of a British magnate. 
He has a well-turned-out coach on which he appears constantly 
in the Park. He keeps an excellent man-cook, and his wines are 
of the finest vintages. His face is familiar at the best clubs and 
at the most select parties. Ilis balls are among the most brilliant 
of the London season. He is the owner of a Derby favourite, 
and his yacht is one of the finest afloat. He keep the hounds in 
his county, or at any rate he pays the largest share of their ex- 
penses. He has fifteen hunters and many hacks, from smart horses 
suitable for the Park to shooting ponies. He rears several 
thousand tame pheasants annually, and he imports litters of 
foxes for his gorses from Wales and Scotland. His deer forest 
is one of the finest in the kingdom, and his salmon rivers 
and moors are unsu - During the winter months his 
castle is frequently filled with people of title as well as his country 
neighbours and relatives. It is highly conducive to a man’s 
popularity among little people to have his house often filled with 
what the latter term “swells.” It givessome people great pleasure 
to jostle against lords in the hunting-field, and a chance word 
with a peer at the cover-side or at a check ina run will make 
| them happy for a month. They can veraciously say for ever 

after that they have “met and spoken with” the Marquess 
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of Pimlico, and they will inform all their acquaintances 
jn a casual manner that Lord Whitehall once made such 
and such an observation to them. The man who turns 
loose half-a-dozen of these charming beings into the hunting- 
field at intervals during the season is looked upon as a public 
benefactor; and there are many sportsmen to whom “the party 
from the castle” is a far greater object of interest than the hounds 
or the fox. As regards the charities of the subject of our sketch, 
they amount to about a tithe of those of the unpopular man 
whom we described above, and he lays out less than half ‘the 
amount annually spent on estate improvements by the latter; but 
he keeps up his reputation for judicious liberality by some muni- 
ficence to the favourite charities of the parsons most approved by 
good society both in London and in the country, and he establishes 
his fame as an agriculturist by a herd of expensive shorthorns at 
his home farm. Such a man, provided he is tolerably good- 
natured and good-looking, is almost certain to be popular. 

Great wealth and high position are nevertheless by no means 
essential fur popularity. With the comparatively poor man, 
again, his amusements have an ail-important bearing on his 
popularity. He should be fond of shooting and shoot well; he 
should like hunting and be able to ride well upon all sorts of 
hunters, whether agreeable mounts or the contrary; and, of all 
things, it is important that he should be fond of dancing and dance 
well. It is desirable that he should like good living, and be 
able to do full justice to good dinners and good wines; and he 
ought to be fond of gossip, and be a collector aud judicious dis- 
pe at of good stories and choice bits of scandal. Above all, he 
must say ill-natured things to each of his patrons about their 
special enemies, and encourage them in their favourite sins and 
eccentricities. 

It may possibly be considered that our portraits of popular 
men are neither edifying nor attractive; but we are quite ready 
to admit that among the very salt of the earth popular 
men are occasionally to be met with. Large-heartedness and 
love of one’s neighbour will make their way if consistently acted 
upon; but unfortunately ge ag ea people are too apt to for- 
get to love the sinner while they hate his sin. Many monks and 
nuns of great austerity have been famed for their popularity ; 
aud it is observable that ecclesiastics of unusual personal 
mortification sometimes are, and have been throughout history, 
specially popular among gay men of the world, On the Continent 
members of the ascetic religious orders are far more popular as 
confessors with fashionable people of the world than secular priests. 
Some men are naturally of such a sympathetic nature that they can 
scarcely help being popular; others become popular through force 
of circumstances, and a few school themselves to such kind feeling 
towards others’ that they win popularity. An essayist on this 
subject might with good reason treat the question of the value 
“ popularity when gained; but on this point we prefer to be 

ilent. 


SCOTCH SALMON-FISHING. 


Roe salmon-fishing in Scotland has ended for this season, and 
with results that can hardly be called satisfactory. There 
was fair gga of sport at the beginning, and anglers were pro- 
portionally jubilant. But they had counted on rains which 
never came, or came only in occasional showers. The fish were 
stopped on their way to the upper streams; those that remained in 
the pools whence their further advance was obstructed are said 
to have suffered severely from disease ; while there was little or no 
use in casting over clear waters that had been shrinking in the 
continuous drought. And nothing perhaps is more thoroughly 
disappointing than a bad season for salmon-fishing. In shooting, 
unless in the case of a moor that has been swept by the grouse 
epidemic, there is always something to be done. By persever- 
ance and hard walking you are pretty sure to pick up some 
birds ; and in any case one has always the pleasures of hope. 
So it is in fox-hunting. Cover after cover may be drawn blank ; 
the scent may be bad or the frost may be exasperating; but 
by the coverside you are ever looking for the fox to break 
away, and you know that a run of some kind must come to 
you sooner or later. This may be in some degree the case even 
with the salmon-fisher who lives quietly at home, and takes his 
sport on his own stretch of river. He can afford to possess his 
soul in patience while following his ordinary vocations and 
waiting for the turn of the weather. Morning after morning he 
jumps up from his couch to see the heavens still bound in brass or 
coming down in waterspouts, as the case may be. Nevertheless 
the day must arrive at last when the keeper will warn him that 
“the water isin fine condition for the fish,” and then it must be 
his own fault if he does not improve his opportunities. But 
Highland chiefs or Lowland lairds with pretty reaches of rapid 
salmon stream are comparatively few. The great majority of 
salmon-fishers rent their piece of river for a season, orjourney North- 
ward on a flying visit to some friend. Either way, they are gone to 

tland with a purpose, and their thoughts and energies are con- 
centrated on that purpose alone. Their hearts have been in the 
Highlands among the salmon and grilse for weeks past. They 
have been recalling the incidents of former successes or failures, and 
conjuring up the scenes of future triumphs. Their fly-books have 

n methodically overhauled and liberally replenished; with 
gaudy lures for the greater rivers or more sober flies for the 


streams, Their creels and the points of their cleeks have _ the failing system. As for excitement, see him by and by, grappled 


been seen to. Their rods have been examined and packed away 
in the cases, and the cases have been carefully deposited in the 
luggage-van at Euston Station or King’s Cross, The traveller 
who may be bound for Berwick, Perth, or Fochabers—for Tweed, 
Tay or Spey, or anywhere betwixt or beyond these rivers—dozes 
away after dining into pleasant ‘dreams, looking forward to a 
joyous awakening. The Saturday reports in the weekly sporting 
journals, as well as the latest private despatches, gave somewhat rose- 
coloured accounts of the state of the rivers. There had been some 
scarcity of water, to be sure, but as the weather had been decidedly 
dry for the season, a sufficiency of rain might be confidently ex- 
pected. As the traveller on his way to his fishing quarters paces the 
platform at the railway junction, or lounges at the door of the inn 
while they are putting horses to a vehicle for him, he questions 
acquaintances or bystanders as to the fishing prospects. He stills 
the throbbing of his heart as he puts the question, and waits for 
the answer with affected indifference. Nor does he hear anything 
that need greatly disquiet him. The rivers would be the better of 
rain, that is universally admitted ; but Mr. So and Soand such an- 
other gentleman’s keeper killed heavy fish no longerago than yester- 


day. Arrived at his quarters, he sends straightway for his own 
keeper or boatman. Sandy, or Donald, scratches his head, falls 
back upon his snuff mull, and hesitates in his speech, clearly 


divided between the desire to be agreeable and the doubt whether 
it is not better to make preparation for the worst. The river 
was in grand ply, to be sure, as late as Wednesday, or may 
be Tuesday. “Fish? oh, ay, there are no want of fish, if 
so be that ane only could get them—but—.” In fact, it 
appears on cross-examination that the river has been falling 
steadily; that “there will not be that much to be done till we get 
the rain”; but that, in the meantime, “it may be worth while 
trying it the morn.” 

The fisherman does make the trial on the morrow, and fails 
miserably. It is no comfort to him to admire the reflection of rock 
and foliage on the rippling surface of the stream, to look down 
through the limpid waters to the river-weed streaming from the 
boulders embedded in the bright gravel. The best pools and surest 
casts may be deep enough to keep the secrets of their bottoms; 
but it is certain that, if salmon are there, there is no stirring 
them. The few clouds have cleared away before the ascending 
sun, and the heavens are painfully radiant. It becomes hard work 
casting with the heavy reel, as aching arms and shoulders begin 
to warn you; nor is it in human nature to continue to throw care- 
fully when you have abandoned all reasonable hope of a rise. You 
welcome the suggestion of an interlude for a light refection, and 
recruit sinking nature from the flask and tobacco-pouch. But how 
different is the lounging siesta in the shade from what it might have 
been had thesilver-scaled salmon been glistening in front of you. And 
when it is over you are demoralized instead of being invigorated ; 
the afternoon goes listlessly by in half-hearted efforts, and you 
return homewards, feeling that it has been sadly misspent. So 
day succeeds to day, your hopes sinking with the river till they have 
subsided into sullen despair. It is more than idle to put up the 
rod, and you fall back upon all sorts of desperate resources for killing 
time, if you do not resolve on precipitate departure. And even 
the long-expected rain may only come to tantalize you. While it 
is falling, and for a little time after, the brown and foaming flood 
is of course altogether unfishable. Then for a while it isin excellent 
order, and you may be more or less lucky in your sport. But 
only too soon succeeds the change for the worse. Improved 
farming and scientific subsoil-draining have done irreparable 
injury to many of the salmon rivers, Where they still flow 
chiefly through Highland glens, through woods and heather and 
unreclaimed peat mosses, the water soaks away to the natural 
old-fashioned channels of hill torrents fed by the mountain rains. 
Accordingly, before the effects of the rainfall have disappeared, 
there is a fair chance of your seeing the beginnings of another. The 
salmon are shifting about in the subsiding stream, and are ready 
enough to rise tothe lure. But in the river that runs through fertile 
“ haughs ” and rich agricultural land the case is very different. 
Each drain comes down in flood, collecting the rainfall between a 
couple of furrows, and in the course of four-and-twenty hours the 
ground has been dried like a squeezed sponge; while the sudden 
overflow has swept down the river to the sea, leaving the streams 
and pools nearly as shallow as before. 

Atter so sad an experience as a blank sojourn in the North, you 
feel more than half inclined to forswear salmon-fishing; but that 
inclination is as transient as the mood of disgust, You have far 
too lively a remembrance of the pleasures of a sport which grows 
upon its votaries with advancing years, till in a good old age it 
has become a confirmed habit that makes a hard fight of it 
with gout and rheumatism. Outsiders would be disposed to pity 
the elderly gentleman, with stooping shoulders swathed in a plaid 
and shrunken limbs enveloped in homespun and lamb’s-wool, who 
is bending his steps towards his boat on the Tweed, when there is 
more than a “sough” of winter in the air, and when sleet and 
hailstorms are driving on the blast. It strikes them that he 
would be infinitely better off comfortably ensconced in a snug 
armchair in the chimney corner, reading his Scrope or Colquhoun, ' 
and indulging in his salmon-fishing through the fancy. But, if 
he did not enjoy himself, do they imagine he would be here? For, 
after all, the force of habit is not everything. And, though he 
appears to be wantonly provoking a rheumatic attack, even from 
@ sanitary point of view he may possibly be right. The bracing 
exposure and the healthful excitement may give a general fillip to 
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fast to an eighteen-pounder. The fish newly arrived from his 
ocean cruising-grounds, having shot the arches of Berwick Bridge 
but the day before, is sheathed in a coating of glistening sea 
i He is strong of body as a young hippopotamus, and 
as strong in his resolution to break away. It is fortunate 
that the tackle is sound, though light; otherwise even the 
veteran's skill might be foiled by the scientitic strategy taught 
to the creature by infallible instinct. There is many an alarm as 
the line will hang loose now and then, after one of the impetuous 
rushes of the fish ; for a moment he had been given up for as good 
as gone, when he actually had made a dash under the bottom of the 
boat. But when the struggle has ended, to the disadvantage of the 
gallant salmon, the captor looks younger by half-a-dozen years 
than he did before. Should that be the sole achievement of his 
trip, it was worth while making the journey from London on pur- 


. pose. And if the fires of youth rekindle and live again in the 


ashes of old age, what must salmon-fishing be to the enthusiast in 
the prime of strength and skill? Then, as we imagine him, the 
salmon-fisher would for choice eschew a boat, magnificent as are 
the captures to be made in the Tweed. He is to be found setting 
up his rod on the banks of some Highland stream, where one 
may easily cast from side to side as it narrows between rocks 
and shelving shores. It runs fast under its woods in alter- 
nate rushes and twists. Here and there it tumbles down rocky 
ledges, and often at some s angle in its course there is no 
passage even for the roe deer along the shore. You must be ready 
to wade at a moment's notice, and not unfrequently to swim. It 
is then, with a lively fish upon the line, that one is initiated in the 
sensational mysteries of “saimon jumps.” It needs strength and 
agility, as well as skill, merely to keep a footing on the shifting 
pebbles of the bottom, with the river flowing swiftly round you 
up to the waist, and one of the arms fully occupied in steadying 
yourself. Meantime, the other arm has been given over to the 
management of a formidable rod, with a salmon at the end of the 
line that is doing his utmost to “break you.” Broken from time 
to time you no doubt will be, but it is strange how compara- 
tively seldom that catastrophe will happen when a well-hooked 
fish is played by practised hands; while of course the sense of 
triumph is proportionate to the delightful difficulties you have 
managed to surmount by the combination of skill and strength, 
agility, promptitude, and presence of mind. 


FAMILY BURIAL-PLACES. 


A QUESTION has already arisen upon the working of the 
new Burials Act which no one who has given a thought to 
English habits or feelings will regard as merely incidental. The 
Act makes no provision for the case of burial of non-parishioners, 
and the status of a parishioner is only acquired, strictly speaking, 
by residence or by payment of rates. Such an omissioncan hardly 
be supposed to have been unintentional, and in fact it was, we be- 
lieve, ne wee It is understood that interference with, or exten- 
sion of, what may be described as the civil right of burial was not 
considered to fall within the immediate scope of the Act. If this 
view be correct, the contention of the relatives of a deceased 
person in a case reported from Cumberland, that the Act covers 
the customary right of non-parishioners, and overrides the dis- 
cretion of the incumbent upon the general question as to per- 
mission for their burial, must fall to the ground. If, as has 
always been admitted, the absolute right of giving or with- 
holding such permission rests with the incumbent, it is evident 
that he may impose his own conditions for granting it. The 
question as to a Nonconformist service was therefore certain 
to arise sooner or later, and it was in every way desirable that 
the issue should be raised at once. The Vicar of Walton 
appears to have acted with both firmness and courtesy in 
meeting it. We do not now propose to enter any further into 
its discussion, our object in referring to the case being simply 
in view of the traditions of custom and feeling out of which 
it springs. The desire that the members of a family in its 
successive generations should share a common place of burial 
is historical and universal. ‘“ He was buried with his fathers” is 
an ancient memory of blessing and peace as much as “ Thy carcase 
shall not come to the sepulchre of thy fathers” was a penal 
sentence and almost a curse. Only the chief who is strong enough 
or famous enough to rely on himself, and who makes a fresh 
departure as the founder of a family or a dynasty, forsakes the 
hereditary tombs and builds a sepulchre of his own into which his 
descendants shall be gathered to him. “ The ssion of a 
burying-place” is an accompaniment of the possession of the land, 
and the English custom has beyond doubt become rooted in the 
tenure of land under its various forms. More immediately, the 
family vault in England may be an outcome of the chantry or 
mortuary chapel. ‘The bodies of the dead would naturally lie 
together where the priest endowed by the founder of the p Bones 
would say his perpetual mass “ pro animabus supradictis,” as well 
as for the good estate of the living members of the family. 
From the “ Domus ultima” which—not, indeed, in pre- 
Reformation times—indicated the lordly vault of sepulture 
till the well-known and bitter epigram shamed the words out 
of a southern Cathedral, the tradition found its way down to the 
(possibly uncoflined) dead of the country churchyard, and the 
parish sexton le(t a vacant space by the grave where the husband- 
man lay “ buried in woollen,” that wife, or son, or daughter might 


in due time be laid by his side. In every village, and in every 
family where it was possible to bear the dead for burial to the 
accustomed place, the practice prevailed ; and in families of the 
middle class long and costly journeys were common in the days 
before railways, so that the hearse might bring the dead to repose 
in the family vault. 

A custom so deeply rooted in English feeling and tradition 
necessarily obtained recognition in the series of Burial Acts 
hitherto so called, which have been measures of sanitary legis- 
lation. The prohibition of more than a single interment in 
each grave has been relaxed in favour of the “family grave,” 
which may be dug to as great a depth as the nature of the 
soil will safely permit, and which may be filled within a 
specified distance from the surface, subject only to the con- 
dition that a layer of earth of regulated thickness must be left. 
undisturbed on each coffin. This last provision requires some 
watchfulness to enforce, not on the mere ground of a sordid 
economy, but in consequence of the frequent desire of mourners 
to look on the last buried coffin when the grave is again 
opened. Such a desire, however strange it may seem to an un- 
interested observer, had existed in sufficient strength through 
the community to establish, and to maintain till the necessary pro- 
vision of law put an end to it, the practice of burial in open crypts 
or in undivided subterranean chambers, in which at each burial all 
the other coffins (now enclosed in masonry) were exposed to view. 
To what extent this practice was carried will be remembered b 
those who have seen the public vaults—so called to distinguis 
them from private enclosures—underneath scme churches in 
London and elsewhere. In these cases the feeling was met and 
counteracted by a yet stronger feeling which supported the inter- 
vention of law. But in the ordinary operation of the Acts which 
closed our crowded City graveyards, exceptions were specially 
made in favour of the widespread affection for places of family 
burial. When the burial-ground of a populous metropolitan 
parish had been closed, it was obviously impossible to allow the 
general interment of its dead in the churchyards still left open 
in adjoining parishes, and such burial was therefore forbidden 
within the London district, save only in cases where a relative 
was already buried in the open churchyard; and the exception 
was not confined to “family graves,” but extended to ordi- 
nary burials. It will be seen that this exception did not 
conter the civil right of burial, but only allowed the incum- 
bent’s power of permission, otherwise cancelled, to remain 
open. At the same time it admitted the claim of an ex- 
isting custom to some recognition by law. Whether in the 
“Burial Laws Amendment Act” of the past Session—which, 
under a similar name, is distinct in nature—any such recognition 
would have been desirable or possible it is not within the scope of 
the present article to inquire. We are now only concerned with 
the traditional sentiment, of which the force as well as the tender- 
ness does not admit any question, but which in our present social 
condition has already become, and is increasingly becoming, the 
luxury of the few. Within the narrowing limits in which alone it can 
be maintained is it worth maintaining? It is probable that as re- 
gards the great majority of our London population, and of that of 
all our principal centres, the hereditary character of this feeling is 
already extinguished. No tradition attaches to Kensal Green or 
Highgate, and probably no tradition will ever take root there. 
The husband and wife may desire to be laid there together, and 
the parent with the lost child; but not, we think, the son with the 
father when a generation has passed by. The cemetery, notwith- 
standing the beautiful association of its name with Christian anti- 
quity, is a necropolis in the actual thought of men; and it is an 
English feeling which that most English of Americans, Bisho 
Cleveland Coxe, long since expressed in very plain words :—“ 
never loved cities of living men, and towns of the dead I hate.” 

It is not so clearly apparent, but it is still very questionable, 
whether in smaller communities the tradition of a family 
burial-place can survive the substitution of the cemetery and the 
Burial Board for the churchyard. The separation of a mile or two 
within the limits of the same parish may matter little or nothing 
as regards the living home, but it distinctly breaks the bond of 
association in the home of the dead. It is perhaps not possible, 
as it certainly is not easy, to distinguish between the religious or 
ecclesiastical and the personal or local threads iu the texture of 
such association; but we are inclined to think that this sense of 
breach or separation is not in any way attributable to influences 
which may be classed under the first of these heads. And even 
where the old place of burial remains exactly the same, the 
gradual delocalization of families must inevitably tend to break up 
the force of the traditional feeling. It happens not unfrequently 
in manufacturing districts or increasing towns that no member 
of a family which has for generations been buried in the 
amg churchyard continues to live in the place or neighbour- 

ood. The tendency of modern trade is to drift in a second 
or third generation into professional or other lines of life, and 
the family which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
never moved beyond the limits of its local ring-fence is now 
scattered all over the world. In instances where the means 
of communication are comparatively easy, the traditions of a 
family gathering at an English funeral are rudely set aside when 
the place of meeting and point of departure must be the railway 
station, or at best a private room in the principal hotel. The old 
accompaniments of drawn blinds and closed shutters along the 
way, not unmeaning since they were kindly meant, are of course 


absent; and it is not unlikely that the head of the family, who had 
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been at the ra to secure a vested interest before the Order in 
Council had issued, may have found au officious sexton in the 
churchyard a few days earlier, to point out to him his own grave 
asa curiosity of the place, “ because there isn't no one in it.” Local 
memories in the present day are remarkably fleeting, for the 
manifest reason that public events furnish the subjects of thought 
and conversation which the traditions and associations of the 
neighbourhood formerly supplied. “In memoriam” is now little 
beyond a formula; the only reality is “ Hic jacet.” We have no 
intention of implying that this fading away and dying out of 
memories is a new peg oe 9 of our time, On the base of a 
shattered and crumbling shaft from which Puritan vandalism 
had destroyed every vestige of the fourteenth-century cross, the 
inscription is said to have remained as matter for later tradition— 

Qui meat huc [ploret] signumque salutis adore’ 


when all other traces of the old lords of the manor had utterly 
passed away. But the process is, notwithstanding, more rapid 
than this gradual effacement and decay of earlier days, Probably 
De Someri was in some sense a reality of memory so long as any 
chantry priest remained to pass by the Churchyard Cross on his 
way to the altar within. 

It may, we think, be anticipated that the family burial-place 
will pass away from English use; but its traditions will not 
the less survive, and there are signs sufficient to show that its 
survival will assume a very ancient form, It will be a 
place, not of burial, but of pilgrimage. The pilgrim, and 
notably the American pilgrim, is already a familiar, and we need 
not add a most welcome, visitor in remote country parishes, and 
the battered etligy to which time had left no features, and mischief 
not much of limbs, proves to be a veritable idol to its initiated 
worshipper. Whispers are heard besides, rising sometimes into 
murmurs, which suggest that to the pilgrim of a coming age the 
Church restorers and architects of the present century may appear 
as possessed with an iconoclastic fury, and Hanoverian marbles 
may become as precious a treasure as the domestic bricks of Queen 
Anne now are. There will, we may be assured, be no loss of 
reverence for the past, and no diminution of what is strictly meant 
by filial piety, although the custom which has held fast by family 
burying-places may become entirely obsolete, and although in this 
as in other respects the direction of the manner of interment may 
pass under the control of the law. 


THE THEATRES, 


i her amended version of Douglas Jerrold’s play of Black-Eyed 
Susan, which has been successfully produced at the St. 
James's Theatre, and the two changes which Miss Ward has in- 
sisted upon introducing into Messrs. Merivale and Grove’s ad- 
mirable drama of Forget Me Not, serve together to raise one or 
two interesting — concerning the relative rights of authors 
and managers, The latter proceeding, as might have been expected, 
has led to some lively controversy. The claim of an gctor or a 
manager to alter the form of a play so as to suit his own notions 
of what is fitting or convenient has been stoutly contested by Mr. 
Merivale, and is likely to form the subject of a legal decision. In 
the meantime, however, both parties have laid their views before 
the public, nor has the claim put forward by Mr. Merivale lacked 
the support of other distinguished writers for the stage. Indeed, 
if it were not that Miss Ward and her managers seem to be so 
genuinely convinced of the righteousness of their cause, the point 
could scarcely be held to admit of argument. No stranger 
theory, surely, was ever put forward than that which Mr. 
Edgar Bruce has undertaken to defend. According to his con- 
tention, a manager's obligations to an author are altoge- 
ther insignificant as compared with the duty that he owes 
to the public. Mr. Bruce appears to be scarcely able to 
speak with patience of Mr. Merivale’s claim on behalf of 


_ authors that they should be allowed to be the arbiters of their 


own fortunes, and he rather assumes that the writers of 
Forget Me Not ought to be infinitely obliged to himself and Miss 
Ward for having had the courage to betedlinte a change which has 
been heartily approved by the “ press and the public.” But, as 
Mr. Gilbert aptly points out in a letter to the Times, “ No man is 
bound to have his fortune made for him against his will.” 
Whether the change that has been made affects the play for 
better or for worse is really quite beside the question. It is, of 
Course, conceivable that Mr. Bruce and Miss Ward may know 


' more about dramatic writing than Mr. Grove and Mr. Merivale ; 


but this, if true, only goes to prove that they would have done 
better to have written a play for themselves than to waste their 
abilities in altering the work of others. And, as a matter of fact, 
this benevolent theory of Mr. Bruce's utterly fails to fit with the 
circumstances of the present case. Even admitting the right of a 
Manager to hack and hew a literary composition to any deformed 
shape he pleases, so long as he can secure the approbation of “ the 
press and the public,” there is here absolutely no evidence of any 
need for improvement. The play which has been forcibly 
altered against the authors’ will had enjoyed a long and suc- 
cessful career in its original shape. The approval of the 
“press and the public,” by which Mr. Bruce sets so much 
Store, was long ago accorded to the performance, and there- 
fore Messrs. Merivale and Grove cannot be said to have been 


deserving objects of that benevolent process of reform which 
Mr. Bruce has insisted upon extending to them. But, even Mr. 
Bruce's benevolence is more plausible than Miss Ward's bold asser- 
tion of the indefeasible right of an actress to alter a drama in any 
way she may think fit. Having purchased the acting right of 
Forget Me Not for a term of years, Miss Ward assumes that the 
authors of the piece have no further concern with the use she may 
choose to make of her property. She likens her position to that 
of a tenant of a house who can make any alteration he pleases, 
so long as he undertakes at the expiration of his lease to 
restore the structure in the form in which he received it; 
and she blandly reminds Mr. Merivale that he and Mr. 
Grove will be at perfect liberty to reinstate the character she 
has expunged so soon as her period of occupation shall 
have expired. A more grotesque and misleading illustration 
of the scope and limitation of an author's rights was surely 
never attempted. If Miss Ward's views are correct, it would be 
justifiable, as it would certainly be easy, for an actor with only a 
year’s interest ina play to ruin it altogether. The changes in- 
troduced would only need to be suttficiently ludicrous inorder 
to give the public a final disgust for the author's work, 
and when by this means his reputation had been ruined, the liberty 
to revive the piece in its original form would seem but an empty 
consolation. The line of argument used by Miss Ward would 
indeed, if pushed to its logical conclusions, put an end to an 
author's right of control in every kind of literary property. A 
publisher endowed eithér with the benevolence of the manager or 
with the confidence of the actress would feel himself entirely jus- 
tified in expunging one of the characters from a successful 
novel; and, if the novelist was so testy as to object to the 
change, it would be only necessary to remind him of his contingent 
— in a future edition of his work to be issued by some other 
rm. 

The justification of the course taken by Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal in regard to Black-Eyed Susan seems to us to rest upon 
widely different considerations, In this case the author is no 
longer alive, and cannot therefore be consulted upon the proposed 
changes in his work. He would, it may fairly be assumed, have 
been as sensible as the mahagers of the need of modifying his ori- 
ginal conception in order to fit it to the altered requirements of 
the time; and to abandon the revival of a spirited ‘play merely 
because the author is no longer at hand to make these necessary 
changes would, we think, indicate very little real — for 
his memory. The managers of the St. James's Theatre 
have shown a truer appreciation of the werth of Jerrold’s 
art in saving so much of the original piece as could be 
fairly presented to a modern audience, and in employing 
a writer of the taste and talent of Mr. Wills to reconstruct the re- 
mainder. For no one who has either seen or read the play as 
Jerrold left it can suppose for a moment that it could have been 
successfully revived in its unamended form. The closing scenes, 
which are still kept intact, are no doubt admirable of their kind, 
though even here the artifices of style sometimes painfully con- 
flict with the pathos of the story and the simplicity of the 
characters. But in the earlier portions of the play these faults of 
literary taste present themselves in an exaggerated form, and are 
the more obtrusively apparent from the fact that the action of the 
piece is here feeble and incoherent. The affectation of nautical 
phraseology is carried to the point of absolute burlesque. When 
one of the performers is about to tell his story he promises that it 
shall be short—* short as a marlinspike.” When William, just newly 
arrived from his ship, sees his wife approaching, he ao 
her in this highly natural and idiomatic strain :—‘ There's 
my Susan! Now pipe all hands for a royal salute. There 
she is—schooner-rigged. I'd swear to her canvas from 
a whole fleet. Now she makes more sail! outs with her 
studding booms! mounts her royals! moon-rakers and sky- 
scrapers ; now she lies to!” And yet this unsophisticated sailor, 
whose dialect is thus rigidly limited by the circumstances of his 
calling, has only a moment before ventured an expression of 
a feeling that he is “driving before the gale of pleasure for the 
haven of joy.” Indeed, the occasional lapses into sentiment are 
even more disastrous than the strange jargon which the author 

ut into the mouths of the sailors. Susan, who is supposed to 
the wife of a common seaman, thus replies to some base insinua- 
tion made by her old uncle: —“ Sir, scorn has no word, contempt 
no voice, to speak my loathing of your insinuations. Take, sir, all 
that is here; satisfy your avarice—but dare not indulge your malice 
at the cost of one who has now nothing left her in her misery but 
the sweet consciousness of virtue.” 

It will be seen from these quotations that some kind of recon- 
struction was absolutely indispensable in order to fit the play for 
modern representation. This being so, the course adopted by Mr. 
Wills was —. upon the whole, the wisest that could have 
been taken. He has made no attempt to tinker Douglas Jerrold’s 
work by the introduction of new muterial. He has simply put 
aside entirely all the earlier portions of the play, and has devised 
for himself a new series of scenes to lead up to the final catas- 
trophe. This is not merely more respectful to the elder writer's 
reputation, but it is infinitely more satisfactory to the audience. 

e have now a connected story wherein the fortunes of William 
and Susan are constantly kept in view, and we are sparéd a mass 
of irrelevant matter which to the more exacting taste of our time 
would be scarcely tolerable. It has been urged as an objection to the 
two new acts supplied by Mr. Wills that they are too completely 
dominated by a sentiment of melancholy, and that the pathetic 
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force of the final situation is thus injured by anticipation. But in 
reality the criticism applies with greater force to the drama as it 
was left by Jerruld than to the altered version of the modern writer. 
In the original play there is no counterpart to the happy picture 
of Susan’s home that is now presented to us. ere the 
scene opens with every circumstance of distress. The old dame 
with whom Susan lives is near to death, and all the furniture of 
the little cottage is about to be seized for rent. Her uncle is plot- 
ting her ruin, while a smuggler bearing the ill-omened name of 
Hatchet seeks, by a lying story of her husband’s death, to force her 
into a marriage with himself. Mr. Wills has in reality sought to 
soften the rough outline of the picture. He has set his heroine in 
happier surroundings, and has led up with more delicate art to the 
climax of the story. It is true that he has introduced a pathetic 
incident into the first act which is not to be found at all in the ear- 
lier version, but this is only indirectly connected with the fortunes 
of the principal characters, and it forms in its present position one 
of the most effective passages of the play. 
One of the things most remarkable in the representation of 
Wiliam and Susan is the careful completeness of the stage 
management. This is everywhere apparent; but it is especially 
noticeable in the conduct of the second act, where the sustained 
paicty of the sailors and their wives and sweethearts is abso- 
utely infectious. We have rarely seen a dance upon the stage 
acted with such a convincing impression of enjoyment to those 
concerned in it; and indeed the whole of this scene, in- 
cluding the sinister incident which brings it to a close, may 
be reckoned a triumph of skilful arrangement aptly carried out. 
In the second act, > o occurs some of the best acting of the 
evening. Mrs, Kendal is admirably suited in the character 
of Susan. The display of high pom spirits, combined with the 
occasional expression of strong and simple pathos, comes naturally 
within the range of her art, and nothing could have been more 
effective or less strained than the sudden transition from the jollity 
of the dance to the grief at the unexpected news of her husband’s 
departure. There were two es in her performance which 
especially revealed the excellence of herart. The first is where 
she is about to plead with the Admiral for William’s dis- 
charge, and is unwillingly brought to silence by her hus- 
band’s reproving admonitions ; and the second is the 
actual leave-taking when William is summoned to the ship 
and is following his companions to the shore. While he is still 
in sight her face keeps some semblance of a smile to cheer him 
on his way, but when he is actually gone a shadow falls sud- 
denly upon her face, the hand that has been waving to him hangs 
listlessly by her side, and she sinks into an attitude of dull despair. 
Mr. Kendal’s representation of the sailor will rs a those play- 
goers who know him only in the heroes of genteel comedy. He is 
not perhaps ideally fitted for such a part as William, nor 
is it possible that he should be able to satisfy all the 
requirements of the character by the mere processes of 
art. Art cannot give what nature has refused, and if 
nature had endowed Mr. Kendal with the kind of robust 
personality which we instinctively demand in the heroes of 
nautical drama, he would never have achieved his earlier suc- 
cesses in a different line. But Mr. Kendal’s performance shows 
at least that, as far as the artist in him is concerned, he perfectly 
understands what is required. From the beginning to the end he 
mm with admirable spirit, and in the pathetic passages of the 
act his performance was both manly and touching. Mr. Hare 
looked a most unmistakable admiral, and played his small part 
with ease and dignity; and the other characters were worthily 
presented by Mr. Wenman, Mr. Macintosh, and Miss Phillips. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


O non-betting men handicaps are, as a rule, the least attractive 

of all races. Even the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, 
which are generally considered to be the two most important 
handicaps of the racing season, do not claim so much attention, in 
four years out of five, from those who merely amuse themselves by 
watching races without gambling upon them, as even second-rate 
weight-for-age races, At the same time, if a handicap is ever 
sey it is in the autumn, when ample opportunities have 
been afforded of observing the public form of most of the horses 
in training. every racehorse was one’s own 
rty, there might some fun in trying to allot to each 

orse such a weight as should enable him tu have a chance of 
being equal with all the others, A grand race under such con- 
ditions might be interesting, if only with a view to discover 
whether one’s estimate of the powers of the various competitors 
happened to be correct. To those who amuse themselves by ob- 
serving the running of racehorses in public, the published handi- 
cap for the Cesarewitch ought to be interesting, even with regard 
to many of the horses which may not run, as it furnishes an exact 
statement of the opinion of the official handicapper upon the rela- 


tive merits of some of the best known horses in training. Like other | 


mortals, this great authority may of course make mistakes ; but his 


handicap presumably places every horse named in the list upon an | 


equality. Anyone with theleastacquaintance with recent racing must 
have known before looking at the handicap that Isonomy would 
undoubtedly head the list; and there he was at the top of the 
first column, with Io st, 2 Ibs. set after hisname. Now this seemed 
& prodigious burden, as 8 st. 5 lbs. was the highest weight which 


had hitherto been carried to victory during the forty Cesare. 
witches that had already been run. But we quite allow that the 
handicapper must have been much puzzled to know what to do 
with Isonomy, as no reasonable weight appeared to affect him; 
and, asa proof of the fact that racing men in general did not 
consider that the horse had been crushed out of the race, we 
may mention that he was at once made the first favourite, and 
was very soon backed at the short price of 7 to1. His perform. 
ance in the Manchester Cup seemed quite to warrant his position 
in the market, even under such a weight as 10st. 2 lbs., and his 
running last year had been extraordinary. It was true that he had 
been beaten in the Cesarewitch last autumn; but he had given the 
winner, Chippendale, 7 lbs. and an easy beating in the Ascot Cup 
this summer. It seemed as if he were going to become a 
remarkably strong favourite until the First October Meeting 
at Newmarket, when a report was spread about that he 
was not likely to run, and then he went down at once 
to 20to 1, and shortly afterwards his name appeared no more in 
the betting quotations. Thus ended what may be called the first 
act of the Cesarewitch of 1880. 

It is needless to say that a large part of tke interest of 
the race was destroyed by the downfall of Isonomy. With 
the great horse out of the way, the first three horses in 
the St. Leger became the leading favourites. It is very un- 
usual for a Derby or St. Leger winuer to take part in the 
Cesarewitch, and it is not common for the last-named race to 
be very seriously affected by the St. Leger; but for the first three 
horses in the St. Leger to become the three leading favourites for 
the Cesarewitch was quite an unprecedented event. At one time 
these three horses were each backed at exactly the same odds, 
Now this seemed to be the perfection of handicapping. The weights 
for the Cesarewitch were drawn up before the St. Leger, and yet 
the result of that race had been to make racing men believe that 
the allotment of the weights of the three leading horses would 
put them upon an exact equality. At almost the same odds, at 
the time of which we write, stood the winner of the Two Thou- 
sand, and at one time all the leading favourites were three-year- 
olds. The performances of Robert the Devil have been re- 
capitulated so often that readers of racing articles must be almost 
weary of his name. The weight that he had to carry is a more 
pertinent question. Whatever weight may have originally been 
assigned to a horse for the Cesarewitch, he must carry 8 st. 6 lbs. if 
he wins the St. Leger. It so happened that in this particular 
instance, 8 st. 4 lbs. had been the weight put down for Robert 
the Devil, which seemed judicious enough, as his running in the 
Derby and Grand Prix entitled him to this, and if he won the St. 
Leger he would certainly deserve 2 lbs. more. The highest 
weight ever carried hitherto by a three-year-old Cesarewitch 
winner had been 8st.; but then Julius, who won under that 
weight, had not been a winner of the St. Leger. Robert the 
Devil had proved himself to be a good stayer over a mile and 
three-quarters; but he had yet to make his reputation over so 
long a course as two miles and a quarter. The pace at which 
the Cesarewitch is run is usually very severe, and a horse must 
be a remarkably good stayer to win it under a heavy weight. 
Cipolata, who had been second in the St. Leger, three lengths be- 
hind Robert the Devil, was now to have a stone Jess to carry than 
her conqueror. The Midsummer Stakes at Newmarket had been 
explained away; but the fact remained that in that race she had 
beaten Robert the Devil by half a length on 3lbs. worse terms 
than those on which they were now to meet. The Abbot 
had been a neck behind Cipolata in the St. Leger. Bad 
horse as he looked, he was undoubtedly a stayer, and he had 
made the great Isonomy himself put his very best leg first 
at Manchester. Unfortunately he went wrong within a week of 
the race, and eventually did not run. Petronel, the winner of the 
Two Thousand, had a pound less to carry than Cipolata. This 


‘| mare had given him a good beating at Ascot, when he had tried 


to give her almost a stone, as also had The Abbot, when he had 
attempted to give him 5 lbs.; but at about even weights or better 
it seemed likely enough that Petronel might have a fair chance. 
Chippendale, the winner of last year’s Cesarewitch, seemed over- 
weighted at 9 st. 4 lbs., but just before starting he advanced 
among the leading favourites, An almost unknown three-year- 
old, called Ulster, became a good favourite about a week 
before the race. He had only 6st. 9 lbs. to carry, and he 
was said to be much fancied by his trainer, As Petronel was 
in the same stable, it was thought that no mistake ought to 
have been made about his capabilities. Another lightly weighted 
‘three-year-old was Stockmar, who had won a couple of races 
over long distances. He is not at all a nice-looking horse, 
but he can stay, and 6st. 1 1b. was not a weight to complain 
of. A three-year-old of better class was Wallenstein, who 
had won the Newmarket Handicap over the severe last mile 
and a half of the Beacou course in April. He ran badly after- 
wards when heavily weighted, and his performances did not 
seem to make him out to be within 5 lbs. of Cipolata, at which 
weight he was now handicapped. The muscular Ridotto had been 
very quiet this year, but 8 st. 2 lbs. seemed too much for him, No 
handsomer horse was to run in the race than Exeter; but it was 
generally understood that his stable companion, Robert the Devil, 
to whom he was to give 5 lbs., could beat him at even weights. 
As the day of the Cesarewitch drew near, the race became 
less interesting than it had promised to be a few weeks ago. With 
Isonomy, Dresden China, The Abbot, and other famous horses out 
of the way, a good deal of the effervescence of the thing was over 
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befcre the horses went to the post. Twenty-one was under the 


average number of starters for the Cesarewitch, but it could 
scarcely be said that the field was deficient in quality. All the 
horses arrived at the post in good time, and they got olf, to a very 
fair start, without much delay. Those who take any interest in 
racing will already have read accounts of the race in the daily 

rs, and the victory of Robert the Devil has been much talked 
about during the last three days. Many judges of racinz said 
before the race that it would be in the Abingdon Dip, or rather on 
the ascent out of it, that Robert the Devil would colla under 
his heavy weight ; and, according to all racing precedents, this 
seemed highly probable. It so happened, however, that it was 
just in the Dip that he took the lead, and that he gained ground 
from his opponents on every yard of the ascent. He was four 
lengths in advance of Cipolata when he passed the post, and 
after the race he did not seem at all distressed. His vic- 
tory was the most brilliant of any that had ever been at- 
tained in a Cesarewitch. It was a slow race, which was 
of course greatly in favour of a heavily-weighted horse 


like Robert the Devil; but he had the race so completely in 
hand from the bottom of the ascent that Lig = the pace may 
not have been pressed for the last few seconds. arly in the race 
the field seemed to be going fast, but it is very difficult to judge 
of the pace at which horses are going when they are seen from 
a distance. 

As regards the bets on the Cesarewitch, it is generally believed 
that the professional betting men are losers, as the winner had 
been at a comparatively short price since the commencement of 

bling on the race. Nevertheless the bookmakers can scarcely 
ve had a bad race, as Isonomy was backed for large sums at 
about 8 to 1,and The Abbot stuod at ro to 1 for a long time, while 
Dresden China was supported for a few daysat 15 to 1. Asneither of 
these horses started, betting men who laid against them can scarcely | 
have been heavy losers if they were able to lay against all the horses | 
that went to the post. Since the race the question has often been 
asked whether Isonomy, if he had started, would have been able 
to beat Robert the Devil, and it has generally been answered in 
the negative. It would, however, be quite another question 
whether Isonomy could beat Robert the Devil over the same dis- 
tance at weight for age, for in the handicap Robert the Devil was | 
to have received 11 Ibs. more than his allowance for age from | 
Tsonomy. Cipolata was second to Robert the Devil in both the | 
St. Leger and the Cesarewitch, and in each case she was beaten 
by much the same distance. In the last-named race, however, 
she was meeting Robert the Devil on 9 lbs. better terms, and if 
she had been a genuine stayer, this ought to have enabled her 
to make a harder fight of it. How it was that The Star 
managed to run third, even under so light a weight as 6 st. 2 lbs., 
we cannot attempt to explain. Retreat, who was fourth, ran very 
well until the ascent from the Abingdon Dip, and his 
stable companion, the winner of last year, was close to him at the 
finish, beaten, but not disgraced, under 9st. 4 lbs. A three-year- 
old called Schoolboy, who had hitherto been a wretched performer, | 
Tan very well as far as the Abingdon Bottom. The winner of the 
Two Thousand and his stable companion, Ulster, were seventh and 
eighth, They had not appeared very formidable at any period of 
the race, but they had run very fast as far as The Bushes. 

In more ways than one, the Cesarewitch of 1880 was a very re- 
markable race, and it was no less satisfactory than remarkable. It 
is always a pleasure to disinterested admirers of thoroughbred 
horses to see a good horse win a handicap under a heavy weight, 
and it is gratifying to find previous public form confirmed. If 
anything could reconcile us to handicaps, it would be such a race 
as that of Tuesday last. 


REVIEWS. 


‘educated Englishmen showed little interest. 


woodcuts of pillars, walls, caves, and figures, human and divine; 
and it has an appendix’ of nearly one hundred plates. Some of 
| these give the ground-plan, and others the most remarkable of the 
sculptures. But all are admirably executed, and afford ample faci- 
_lities for those who wish to study these marvels in full detail. 
| In these days of rapid and unbroken intercourse with all 
‘parts of the world it may be well to recall the widely 
different conditions under which Mr. Fergusson commenced 
‘his arduous task. With the exception of the caves at Sal- 
-sette, Elephanta, Mahavallipur in Madras, and a few others in 
the Bombay Presidency, the remains of Hindu supremacy lay 
| far removed from the track of the traveller and the official. 
| Mahommedan palaces and sepulchres, on the other hand, have 
always been easily accessible, and in the majority of cases are to 
be seen at our large stations. The tombs of Humayun, of Akbar, 
and of Jehangir can be taken in the morning or evening drive at 
the capitals respectively of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore. Futtehpore 
Sikri, with‘its beautiful architecture, is a pleasant day's excursion 
from Agra, Even before the annexation of Oudh, it was possible 
to reach Lucknow and its Imambara by carriage dawk in six 
hours from Cawnpore. When we wrested a noble inheritance 
from the hands of effete Emperors and tyrannical Nawabs, we 
naturally established our rule at or very near to their great cities, 
kept up gardens round the tombs of Vizirs and Ministers, converted 
the resting-place of one of Akbar’s queens into a gigantic printing- 
oftice, and made picnics or let off fireworks in the enclosures of the 
Taj Mahal. Meanwhile the huge temples cut out of the solid rock by 
Hindu sovereigns whose very names seemed utterly forgotten were 
only now and then visited by some energetic Collector, Commis- 
sioner, or Resident during his tour in the cold season, who, after a 


_ few days’ shooting in the neighbourhood, might be moved to com- 
' municate his impressions of these stupendous relics to the late 


James Prinsep or to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. Then, 
when once official interest had been: awakened to other matters 
than mere Revenue Settlements, the state of the village watch, or 
the sufficiency of the town police, it was not always easy to 
follow up archeological inquiries. Cuttack, for instance, was only 
to’ be reached by steamer at certain periods of the year, 
and at others this trip subjected the traveller to four or five 


nights’ consecutive travelling in an odious palanquin. The pro- 


vince of Kattywar might well be termed remote. The caves at 
illora and Ajunta were on foreign soil,and though some fifty 
years ago the local magnates were hospitable and would aid 
scholars by providing relays of hotses wherever a buggy could be 
driven, by collecting bearers to carry the palanquin through 
tiger-haunted jungles, and by lending tents and elephants, it 
required no small amount of scientific ardour to brave heat, 
discomfort, and rough fare merely to explore remains about 
which Mahommedans spoke contemptuously, and in which even 
Railways now 
would in a few’hours drop a sightseer within fifty miles 
of temples which in the time of Lord Auckland it took days and 
weeks to reach. Then photography had not been invented, 


‘and the process of sketching rvins in glaring sunlight and of 


copying defaced inscriptions was inexpressibly tedious. Mr. 
Fergusson, we happen to know, took his copies by the camera 
lucida, and for accuracy of proportion they are not surpassed by 
later photographs. It must be a source of legitimate satisfaction 
to a veteran like Mr. Fergusson that he has lived to fill in 
sketches made so far back as the year 1838; that he has found 
nothing radically to amend in early papers or theories: which he 
expounded in 1843; and that he has found an able coadjutor 
like Mr. Burgess, accredited by the Government, and with whom, 
in all important conclusions, he is entirely in accord. 

The result of this literary partnership is a volume which 
stereotypes these remarkable buildings, classifies them in distinct 
periods, makes some contribution to ethnology, and almost 
enables us to lift the veil in which early Hindu social history has 
hitherto been enshrouded. As a guide-book, too, though some- 
what bulky, the book is complete. The caves are described with 
an amplitude of detail, with a clearness of plan, and with a pre- 


THE CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA.* 


Indian Government has shown a wise liberality in print- 
ing and publishing this splendid work; and Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Burgess will have no reason to regret the time and trouble 
which they have spent on its production. The division of labour 
was as follows. Mr. Fergusson, who began his investigations 
more than forty years ago, has written the preface, the intro- 
duction, and the first portion of the book, embracing what are 
termed the Eastern caves, or the groups near Gaya in the province 
of Behar, the caves of Cuttack, and some in the Madras Presi- 
dency on the river Kistna, as well as the celebrated structures at 
Mahavallipur on the sea-shore, thirty-five miles south of the town 
of Madras. To Mr. Burgess it has fallen to describe the cave 
temples of Western India and the Deccan, including of course those 
of world-wide celebrity at Ajunta, Ellora, Karlé, and Kanheri, 
and many others much less known. But Mr. Burgess’s pages have 
been enriched by notes from the pen of Mr. Fergusson, who has 

nally inspected many of the places which he left to his col- 
a to describe. The volume is adorned with more than seventy 


* The Cave Temples of India. _By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
V.P.R.A.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Archeological Sur- 
‘veyor and Reporter toGovernment, Western India, Printed and published 
‘by order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. London: Allen & Co, 
mer & Co., E. Stanford. 1880. 


cision of measurement which would leave little or nothing to an 

' fature Baedeker or Murray. The writers are familiar with all 
| the leading characteristics and terms of Hindu mythology; with 
' the trident of Shiva, with the attributes of Kali and Rudra, and 
' with the Kinnaras, or musicians, who are at one time represented 
' as having human heads and the legs of a bird, and at another with 
| the heads of horses and the bodies of men. In a work so full 
of strange phrases and Oriental knowledge, it may seem un- 
gracious to notice two or three slips or inaccuracies. Mr. Fe nD 
addresses a few words of kindly warning to Babu Rajendra 
Lall Mittra, while quoting from his works on Buddha Gaya 
and Orissa. But he blames the Babu for wasting his time in de- 
vising improbable myths to explain difficult sculptures, instead of 
using his influence as a Brahman to get at certain records written 
on palm-leaves, Now Rajendra Lall is not a Brahman any more 
than Mr. Crummles was a Prussian. He is one of the first three 
“ houses” of the great Kayast caste. Ghose, Bose, and Mittra may 
sound oddly to us, as do many other Oriental terms, but they are 
known as the Kulin or high-born Kayasts of Bengal. In one 
place by a slip gandarvas is rendered by the term “ harpies.” In 
most other places the correct signification is given, of cherubs or 
| heavenly choristers. By a mere forgetfulness at p. 126, the Nara 
| singha avatar of Vishnu is translated as the “boar avatar.” In all 
| other places it is correctly rendered as the Lion Avatar. Varaho'is 
| the incarnation of the boar. The word “ transmogrified ” ia 
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searcely one which we should look for in such a writer as Mr. 
Fergusson. It is fair to add that it occurs in a note, and not in 
the text. 

From the notice of such trivial errors it is a far more pleasing 
task to turn to the conclusions and deductions which have been 
thought out without either presumptuous boast or fanciful specu- 
lation. All students of Eastern architecture will do well to bear 
in mind several terms which recur constantly and might be a 
source of perplexity. First, there is the word stupa, which is de- 

as a mound or funeral pile, a hemispherical shrine, or a 
“ tumulus erected over any of the sacred relicsof Buddha, or on spots 
consecrated as the scenes of hisacts.” The stupa, which in Pali be- 
comes thupo, has in loose Anglo-Indian phraseology been corrupted 
into Tope. We thus hear constantly of the Bhilsa Topes, and the 
Sarnath and the Sanchi Topes. To make the confusion worse, 
Tope is also the common Anglo-Indian term for a clump of trees, 
and we often dre told that the Commissioner or the Tent Club have 
pitched their tents under a “magnificent Mango Tope.” In 
neither sense is the word ever used by natives, who associate “ Tope” 
with something very different—that is, with cannon or artillery. 
The Dagaba, or Dagapo, is the altar, shrine, or receptacle in 
which the relics of Buddha are kept. Two or three derivations 
of the term are given, of which we rather prefer Dhatugarbha, or 
the “freight of minerals or precious things,’ to Dhatu gopa. H. 
H. Wilson, however, derived this term from “ Deha gopa,” or 
what “conceals the body.” Another term in frequent use is the 
Chaitya, or temple cave, which was often attached to the Vihara 
or Buddhist monastery. The Chattya may also mean the model 
of a stupa placed inside a temple, and would then be identical in 
meaning with Dagoba. More familiar isthe Stambha, or Lat, 
or monolithic pillar, of which the most striking were erected by 
the famous Buddhist king Asoka, either independently of any 
temple or in connexion with buildings of less durable material 
that have long ago perished. To these four specimens of Buddhist 
p+ hinting the Stupa or Tope, the chaitya-hall or 
temple, the Lat or pillar, and the Vihara, or monastery—Mr. 
Fergusson adds two others, ornamental rails and pondhis or cisterns. 
The former have in many instances disappeared. They were 
erected round sacred trees, pillars, and temples. A beautiful 
specimen of one at Sanchi is given at page 173. The cisterns were cut 
in the rock near the cells of the mendicants, and were fed by small 
channels, also rock-cut, obviously for the purpose of supplying the 
monks with one of the necessaries of life. 

Primed with these definitions, the student of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical legends might draw from the writings of Mr. 
Fergusson and Mr. Burgess something like the following outline 
of a very dim and distant period of history. Scarcely anything 
can be known of Buddhism in India until the reign of the cele- 
brated king Asoka, who flourished about 250 B.c., and left in- 
scriptions in copper and other materials which have been happily 
deciphered by erudite English scholars. Possibly the Buddhists 
may have used natural caverns as temples, or have slightly im- 
proved them by art, before Asoka’s reign ; but the development of 
this style of architecture began then, and continued without inter- 
mission until the year 700 or 800 of our era. Roundly Sp 
Buddhist doctrines prevailed in India and Buddhist works were 
executed for one thousand years. Of the tremendous schism and 
struggle which ended in the ascendency or the reassertion of the 
Brahmanical religion we have no details, and are not likely to get 
any from any source. Literature and history are silent ; tradition 
is dim and vague; and architecture, even in the hands of Mr. Fer- 
gusson and Mr. Burgess, can only yield us bare results, The 
following is our own surmise of the mes by which the sensual 
worship of a thousand deities prevailed over the contemplative 
creed which worshipped no divine object and placed man’s highest 
happiness in final absorption or extinction. With all their Pag | 
ambition and love of superiority, the Brahmans, in the Code of 
Manu, were directed to abstain from meddling with affairs of State. 
They had their duties and their honours, and their four periods 
in life—of the student, the householder, the dweller in the jungles, 
and the ascetic. Government and administration were lett to the 
Kshatrya or king. Let us suppose, then, that in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era a race of sovereigns arose for whom the con- 
templative religion of Buddha had no charms, or who, under 
the influence of astute and worldly-wise Brahmans, could be in- 
duced to fight for the re-establishment of a religion that appealed 
to the eye and the feelings by a varied ritual and by costly sacri- 

n such a case Buddhism would be unequally matched 
against the arts of the priestly, and the prowess of the military, 
caste. But on any supposition the contest must have been distin- 
guished by the violence and acerbity characteristic of social and 
religious rivalry in the East. Buddhism, vanquished and dis- 
credited, took refuge in lands beyond the sea, leaving behind it 
splendid monuments of its prime. Mr. Burgess calculates that 
seventy-five per cent. of the caves in Western India are 
Buddhistic ; eighteen are Brahmanical ; and about four per cent. due 
to the Jains. These Buddhists began, it would seem, with wood ; 
then combined wood and stone; and latterly may have built 
with nothing but stone. They painted in frescoes, which the 
Brahmans never attempted; and, in spite of neglect, wanton in- 
jury, and a destructive climate, they have left us pictures of hunt- 
ing scenes, battles, and legends and miracles attributed to Buddha. 
Indeed we have a quotation from the writings of Mr. Griffiths, 
whose scholarship is well known, which would lead us to fancy 
that he must have been looking on some newly-discovered legacy 
of an Italian painter, instead of on the colouring of a race not 
always associated with delicacy of conception and taste in execu- 


tion. It is true that what Mr. Griffiths admired was merely the 
ornamentation of some panels, and not, apparently, figures of men 
and gods. But it is unusual praise to say that “for delicate colouring, 
variety in design, flow of line, and filling in of space, I think they 
are unequalled.” For, to speak plainly, the copious illustrations of 
sculpture with which this volume is adorned will enable any 
person of ordinary intelligence to gauge the degree of excellence to 
which Hindu artists attamed. Of the vastness and extent of some 
of these excavations; of their solidity, strength, and imposi 
character; of their rich, florid, and diversified ornamentation, 
especially as applied to pillars, capitals, interiors, gateways, and 
shrines, it is scarcely possible to speak in praise that can be called 
extravagant. But we must demur to comparing a Hindu god, a 
warrior armed for battle, a cherub or a harpy, and even Buddha 
himself sitting on his lotus, with the lower forms of Grecian or 
Roman art. Strange beings with exaggerated protuberances in 
more than one part of the frame, with coarse and sensual features, 
seated in positions to which none but an acrobat could attain with- 
out exquisite torture, or apparently swaying about with a sinuous, 
wavy outline utterly repugnant to artistic beauty or natural 
grace, will never command our admiration like a second-rate Roman 
Emperor, a Grecian Apollo, or a Venus by Gibson, Even the 
sober and contemplative Buddhist artist could scarcely rise su 
rior to the sensuous Brahman who sacrificed to deities with 
four arms and strings of human heads suspended to their waists, 
That some of the sculptures may probably have had an Assyrian 
origin is a question raised by Mr. Fergusson, which we shall 
not discuss. But that foreign art has had its influence on 
these designers of cave temples there seems no reason to doubt, 
Some figures in one of the latest caves at Ajunta are clearly 
Persian or Iranian in dress and appearance; and Mr. Burgess is 
inclined to ascribe a Christian origin to a representation, in one of 
the caves at Aurungabad, of Buddha as the Lord who looks down 
in compassion on the human race, and has pledged himself to re- 
deem them from ignorance and suffering, or, as a Christian preacher 
might say, from sorrow and sin. 

The attention of the Government, without which no enterprise 
of this sort can succeed in India, has not been aroused one hour 
too soon. Some of the injuries already done to paintings, sculp- 
tures, and edifices are irreparable, Climate has had the effect which 
it always will have in India, but human indifference or vandalism 
has almost equalled the fierce sun or the incessant moisture. Here 
and there arms and legs have been smashed by some furious 
Mahommedan zealot; noisome bats posuere cubilia in the most 
exquisitely carved niches; and filthy jogis or ascetics have taken 
up their quarters in some spacious hall, and begrimed the interior 
with the smoke of their fires fed by charcoal or cow-dung. It is 
ewe to record that the silt of one of the Jain caves at Ellora 

as been partially removed by the orders of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, and that our own officials seem disposed to place their in- 
fluence and local knowledge completely at the service of the 
authors and of Mr. W. W. Hunter, the Director-General of all 
Statistics. 

There are several other topics on which we should have much 
liked to touch. The course pursued by the Brahmans when they 
dispossessed their rivals and imitated them in cutting caves from 
the rock; the system on which the temples were excavated and 
parallel alleys were cut, while portions of the solid mass were left 
for the groundwork of the pillars; the introduction of the figures 
of aborigines or low-caste men as distinguished from pure Aryans; 
the rarity of temples not cut in the rock, but erected by Buddhist 
workmen in the open air, like similar edifices in other lands; the 
age and characteristics of the Jain temples, especially at Mount 
Aboo and in Guzerat; the certain use to which architecture may 
be put, as different from sculpture, in elucidating chronology ; the 
modest estimate formed by Mr. Fergusson of his labours in regard 
to the caves at Rajgir and Barabar, in the province of Behar; the 
clear and luminous descriptions of places so well known to the 
ordinary tourist as Eiephanta and Salsette, and the equally full 
and ample account of the less familiar but more wondertul temple 
of Kailasa at Ellora, known popularly as the Ranga Mahal, or 
“ painted chamber,” really “one of the most interesting, as well as 
the most magnificent, of all the architectural objects” in India— 
in regard to all these subjects, the work supplies us with elaborate 
descriptions or scholarly and suggestive remarks. In one place 
Mr. Fergusson laments pathetically that no one has yet carried 
certain inquiries beyond the point where he left them. That in 
process of time additions may be made to the existing stock of our 
knowledge there is little doubt. But what is even now certain is 
that this volume must long be a text-book, not easily supplanted, 
on Buddhistic and Brahmanical architecture; that it adds to the 
reputation of its joint authors; and that it reflects credit on the 
Government which, under the pressure of famine and the search 
for a “ scientific frontier,” is not unmindful of the legacies left in 
India by Hindu kings and prophets long before the last sovereign, 
Pithura, reigned at Delhi, or the first Mahmud, the idol-breaker, 
had wielded his mace at the gates of Somnath. 


SAINTSBURY’S PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATORE.* 


W E have more than once had to comment upon the dangers 
. of the somewhat indiscriminate fashion now prevalent of 
diffusing information, or what passes for information, on all kinds 


* Clarendon Press Series.—Primer of French Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. Oxford: Clarendon Press, London: Henry Frowde. 
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of subjects packed into small volumes. The method has perhaps 
its advantages, especially for people who want to get instruction 
as easily as possible upon subjects with which they have before 
been unacquainted. ey must, however, run the risk of 
uiring information on these subjects which is the reverse of 
uable. We need not point to particular instances in which 
either subjects of wide interest or names of great poets have been 
shamefully ill-treated under this system; we may be content 
with wishing that all primers—or, as we believe it is esthetic to 
ronounce, if not to write them, primmers—were as satisfactory as 
that which Mr. Saintsbury has written for the Clarendon Press 
Series on French Literature. The writer had an exceptionally 
difficult task to perform in providing a guide-book to so vast and 
varied a subject, within the limit of some hundred and forty 
; but he had previously shown his fitness for undertaking it 
Br hia article on the same subject in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He has divided his work into ten 
chapters, beginning with French Literature before 1200 a.D., and 
coming down to living writers ; and each of these chapters treats of 
an epoch in the consideration of which scarcely a fact or name of 
importance is omitted or neglected. With some of the writer's 
critical judgments we do not entirely agree ; but it is not easy to see 
how, for its special purpose, that of “ setting before the learner 
such a general view of the outline of French literary history as he 
may best be able to fill up for himself afterwards,” the book could 
have been improved. 

Mr. Saintsbury begins by pointing out that, while other 
countries—our own, for instance—can boast of a literary pedigree 
nominally longer than that of France, the literature of France 
holds a unique position as to its unbroken ease of access. The 
English student, that is to say, must go through a laborious 

rocess of study, as difficult as that of learning a new language, 

fore he can appreciate the earliest English literature. Not so 
with the earliest literature of France, which can be read with 
comparatively moderate trouble, and without a special course of 
study, by any one who knows modern French. The Chanson de 
Roland, for instance, is not more difficult than Chaucer’s works, 
written four hundred years later. The writer explains how the 
Lingua Romana, or Romance language, arose after the Roman 
conquest, and touches on some of the poems written in the new 
tongue, and thence goes on to speak of the Chansons de Gestes, the 
oldest and best of which, the Chanson de Roland, has already been 
referred to. A note on an abstract of a fine passage in this 
contains a good emendation. At the death of Roland “ there 
was thunder and rain falling heavily, and always the earth 
shook and trembled from St. Michael’s at Paris to Sens.” The 
note suggests that the reading of the oldest MS. is, as seems likely 
to us, a mistake for St. Michel du Péril (tn periculo maris), that 
‘is, Mont St. Michel. After the Chansons de Gestes came the 
Arthurian Romances, in which for the first time shopkeepers and 
citizens appeared as well as nobles and peasants; and with these 
came poems about classical subjects, of which the most important 
by far is the romance of Alixandre, “ the twelve-syllabled verse of 
which was thought so excellent that such lines have ever since 
been called Alexandrines.” The Trouveurs who composed these 
works—which were recited either by the composers or by the 
Jongleurs and Jongleresses—devoted themselves also to romances, 
pastourelles, and fabliaux, among the last-named of which is found 
the story of Moliére’s Médecin malgré lut. There were also in 
prose, besides the Arthurian Romances, sermons, and translations 
and paraphrases of the Bible; while to the twelfth century also 
belongs the beginning of playwriting in the form of Mysteries; and 
thus, as Mr. Saintsbury observes, we see “that early French 
literature was extraordinarily abundant in amount and various 
in form. Although its prose is a little backward, there is 
hardly any kind of poetry which the Trouvéres had not tried, 
and in which they had not succeeded.” To the thirteenth 
century belonged the special form of poem called the Roman 
d’Aventures, as did also the chanson, and it was this period 
which produced the two great works, the Roman de Renart, 
or, a8 it is generally miscalled, du Renart, and the Roman de 
la Rose. A perhaps less generally known fact is that in this 
period the first specimens, so far as can be ascertained, of comedy 
and of comic opera were — by Adam de la Halle, who 
varied the long course of Mystery and Miracle plays by a piece 
called Zi Jus Adam, in which various living personages figured 
upon the stage, and by what would now be called an operetta, 
founded on the popular pastourelle of Robin et Marion. 

Mr. Saintsbury gives good reasons for considering the thir- 
teenth century as the most flourishing period of old French 
literature, and he passes from it to the Decline of Medieval 
Literature and the Renaissance, to each of which a chapter is 
devoted. At the end of the former chapter he dwells upon the 
farees which were prevalent at the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The most famous of these is 
“ Pathelin, which is known to every student of French from the 
adaptation of it made in the seventeenth century. All the best 
of the fun is in the original version.” This farce is occasion- 
ally performed at the Francais, and we could wish that Mr. 
Saintsbury had told us something as to the form in which it is 
there given. No division of French literature, the writer goes 
on to say, except possibly the fabliaux, shows more clearly than 
these farces the bent of the national genius and the inexhaustible 
Store of wit of a certain practical kind which the lower classes 
Possessed. In the chapter on the Renaissance we have a good ac- 


count of the Pléiade, and one, which is as good as it could be in so 
cramped a space, of Rabelais :— 

Rabelais was a monk who had left the cloister, who had_ given himself to 
the study of medicine, and who was deeply imbued in the learning, literary 
and scientific, of the time. The tendency to a peculiar kind of free-think- 
ing, which has always been strongly developed in the French character, 
and which shows itself in a kind of sceptical ridicule of established beliefs 
and institutions rather than in an earnest and practical desire for reform,,. 
was eminently present in Rabelais. His great work, so far as it has any 
form at all, has that of a prose Roman d’Adventures, and probably 
borrowed some at least of its personages from popular works already in 
existence. The story, however, such as it is, is merely a vehicle: 
for satirical comment of the most varied kind on all sorts of 
things, touching sometimes human nature in general, sometimes the 
particular circumstances of the day and the personalities of contemporaries. 
The license of language current at the time was very great, and Rabelais 
availed himself of it to the fullest extent, partly because it suited his 
humour, partly because it was dangerous to appear to take things too 
earnestly. Nor is it true that his book isa satire with a definite purpose, 
such as, for instance, Swift’s Gulliver. It is rather the outcome of an ex- 
traordinarily active and powerful brain, well stored with learning, assisted 
by an inexhaustible fancy, and not devoid of a certain moral sense. There- 
is, for instance, no doubt that Rabelais had an original and remarkable 
theory of education, and that he was violently opposed to the abuses of the 
Church of Rome. But he was neither a Protestant nor an infidel, though 
attempts have been made to claim him for both parties. A very different 
book is the Institution of Calvin. . . . The style of Calvin is, on the face of 
it, as much opposed to that of Rabelais as his substance. Yet the author of 
Gargantua, as if to show what in other circumstances he could have done, 
occasionally drops the fantastic mantle of exaggeration and burlesque in 
which he wraps himself, and then his language has an incomparable digaity 
and a sober grace superior to that of Calvin himself. 


With one remark made later on @ propos of Montaigne we are 
less disposed to agree altogether. Of him Mr. Saintsbury says that. 
he is, with Rabelais, “ perhaps the only French writer before our 
own day who deserves the name of a@ humourist.” Now, without 
detracting for a moment from Montaigne’s merit, this is, we think, 
unfair to some of the Trouveurs, among whom Ruteboeuf may be 
specially mentioned. On this point we prefer Mr. Walter Besant’s. 
judgment, as given in his French Humourists, to that of Mr. Saints- 

ury. It would, however, be difficult to disagree with what Mr. 
Saintsbury has to say concerning Montaigne’s style. 

From this period we pass naturally to the 7 of the 
Classical time. Here, again, while the author does full justice 
within his limits to the greatest names of the period, and, as a 
general rule, to the lesser lights as well, he is, we think, a trifle 
wanting in appreciation of a man whose life was no less strange 
than are some of his writings, Cyrano de Bergerac, of whom some. 
account was given not long ago in these columns. He, says Mr. 
Saintsbury, “ composed a Voyage au Soleil and Voyage a la Lune, 
in which the influence of Rabelais is evident.” This, if true 
enough as far as it goes, hardly conveys any idea of the ori- 
ginal, and sometimes almost prophetic, invention of the fantastic 
writer. Later on Mr, Selatan is careful to point out an error 
which is too common with regard to the French classical drama— 
namely, that this was invented by Corneille and Racine, or bor- 
rowed by them from the heroic romances of the Scudéry type. To 
say nothing of Etienne Jodelle, the works of Garnier and Mont- 
chrestien offer a complete refutation of this notion. What the 
writer has to say of Corneille himself appears to us excellent, but 
is too concisely put to allow of quotation. The following chapter, 
on the of Louis XIV., begins with Moliére, and here on one 
point of considerable dramatic importance we must join issue with 
the writer. His general critical remarks on the style and method. 
of Moliére leave little or no room for criticism, and are expressed 
with his usual terseness and clearness. But in one of the illus- 
trations which he uses he has fallen into what we cannot but 
think a mistake of judgment. ‘The only charge,” he writes,. 
“that can be brought against his (Moliére’s) playsis that, notwith- 
standing the range of their subjects and the truth of their handling, 
each one is apt to take too limited a view of the characters with 
which it deals.” He goes on to explain his meaning by a com- 

ison between some of the sslaslgal characters in Shakspeare and’ 
in Moliére. Falstaff is very far from being a mere type of cowardice 
and gluttony, and “ even Iago is rather warped by a devilish special 
purpose than wholly diabolical.” This last is an opinion which is 
perhaps open to question; but what we are now concerned with is 
the following statement, that “ Alceste (in the Misanthrope) is 
nothing more than embodied pride and impatience of that with 
which he does not sympathize.” This opens the way to a con- 
troversy which, almost ever since the days of Moliére, has been 
going on in France, and which is likely to go on as long as the 
works of Moliére are read and acted. The weight of opinion 
seems now to incline to the theory that, so far from being a mere 
embodiment of any particular quality or qualities, Alceste is am 
exceedingly complex character, demanding almost as much variety 
and mobility of mood from an actor as does the part of Hamlet. 
The question, however, is one upon the adequate discussion of 
which we cannot at this moment enter; and we must be content. 
for the present at least, with remarking that there is a good deal 
to be said against Mr. Saintsbury’s assumption. Among much 
that is good in this chapter we may call special attention to the 
writer's account of Lafontaine, whom in respect to some matters he 
compares happily enough to Goldsmith. 

Passing over two chapters on the eighteenth century and on 
the period from the Revolution to the Restoration, with the 
observation that they are as full of matter and of keen appreciation 
as is the rest of the lesk, we come to the two concluding chapters, 
on the Romantic Movement and on Contemporary French Litera- 
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ture. The subjects with which the writer here deals are better 
known to the general reader than is the history of early French 
literature, and what little comment we have to make upon Mr. 
Saintsbury’s treatment of them is chiefly of an admiring kind. 
His remarks upon M. Victor Hugo are excellent, and make 
a@ good answer, if any answer were wanted, to the attempts of 
certain poetasters to decry a writer whose greatness they cannot 
comprehend. No less to the purpose are his succeeding observa- 
tions on Sainte-Beuve :—* As Victor Hugo was the poet of the 
new movement, so Sainte-Beuve was its critic; and, like the poet, 
the critic retained for the whole of his life the superiority which 
he obtained at the beginning of his career.” The first work of 
importance which he composed was the series of Tabliaux de la 
Littérature Frangaise au XVI*™ sitcle, which appeared in the 
Globe, and which “ at once reinstated the older writers of France 
in the place which since Malherbe had been denied them, 
and directed the rising generation to the proper places to look 
for models of language and style.” He had a comparative 
failure as a writer of purely original work, but, recovering from 
this, and devoting himself afresh to purely critical work, he 
became perhaps the most celebrated prose critic of any age, found- 
ing, indeed, an entirely new school of criticism, as Victor Hugo 
has founded an entirely new school of poetry. “In this, his 
later career, Sainte-Beuve was judged, partly from personal motives, 
to have ceased to be a Romantic; but this was simply because the 
true import of the literary revolution was mistaken, He worked 
his work, Hugo his, and the effect of the lives of the two men has 


been an entire revolution of literary principles and practice in every | 


country in Europe, except where, as in England, native genius had 
anticipated the necessity of any such change.” 
In one matter only in these last chapters are we at all disposed 


to. find fault with Mr. Saintsbury, and that is, for saying that | 


George Sand’s later studies of provincial life are more admirable 
than the “ powerfully coloured, but too often extravagant and 
tedious novels written in her earlier days,” and at the same time 
making no mention of Consuelo. Having said this, we have picked 
all the holes that we can pick in Mr. Saintsbury’s work, and we may 
leave off as we began, by recommending it as a work which is both 
excellent in itself and admirably fitted for its special purpose. 


STRICTLY TIED UP.* 


pr author of Strictly Tied Up loves to look on the lively side 
of things, and his novel may be described as a comedy of life 
and character. All his personages are more or less conspicuous by 
some eccentricity, foible, or amiable weakness; his incidents and 
complications are generally humorous, and the drollery is brought 
to a climax in the dénouement. There father and son marry 
daughter and mother, the couples having chosen to mate them- 
selves so as to cause a ludicrous entangling of relationships. There 
is no lack of action and movement; there is plentiful variety 
of scene; and in the changing society to which we are in- 
troduced the author shows abundant lmowledge of the world. 
Now we are in the city, now in the country; we pay flying visits 
to London and Dublin; and, while both of the heroines have 
their homes in Yorkshire, one is transported to a country 
seat in the wilds of Ireland, where, on a visit to certain 
noble relatives, she is launched on the adventures that land 
her in matrimony. There is one point in the novel that will 
recommend it to most readers. Though the author goes back upon 
the family histories of his personages, discussing their pedigrees 
and antecedents perhaps at unnecessary length, yet, to borrow the 
language of commercial men, he brings the interest of the story 
down to date. We are transported to the Ireland where Land 
Leaguers are in malignant activity, and where landlords are 
liable to be shot from behind walls. As it happens, no tragedy 
of the kind occurs to stain the present pages. 
ville, the Irish peer of the book, had more than the qualifications 


But Lord Foulis- | 


necessary to provoke his condemnation by the seli-constituted | 


avengers of the national wrongs. He was the descendant of a 
Saxon who had had the soil transferred to him on somewhat 
= terms from a “good ould Celtic stock,” in the re- 
istribution that followed the battle of the Boyne. He was an 
absentee for the greater part of the year, spending the 
“‘rints” in display and self-indulgence in London. And as he 
loved his luxuries, and kept up a good establishment, and was 
always over head and ears in debt, it may be presumed that 
he was hard upon his tenantry in self-defence. Nor was the 
Foulis’s family bill of health by any means a clean one in Celtic 
es. Lord Foulisville’s ancestors had ratted repeatedly, but had 
ways aimed at a good understanding with “ the Castle,” and 
peerage had been given as the price of the vote which had 
helped to barter away “the independence of Ireland.” So that 
platform orators might have found ample material for denouncing 
the bloated Saxon aristocrat who battened on the flesh and the 
Blood of his serfs of Ballybanaghermore. ‘This history of the 
Foulis family is doubtless a faithful sketch of the rise and progress 
of many a modern Irish dignity. Nor is the changing of the 
mames on the property—another substantial national grievance, 
by the way—less true to nature. The mansion of Ballybanagher- 
more had become Fontarabia; fur it was in the days when 
many places in Ireland were rechristened after the senti- 


* Strictly Tied Up. A Novel. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


mental fancies of romantic purchasers; and even the legen 
islet of Iniscormac in a ain loch had been altered, muc 
for the worse, to Diana's Island. 

To make matters specially unpleasant for the Earl, a person 
claiming to represent the ancient Lords of Ballybanaghermore, 
and undoubtedly bearing their proud name of McSwinny, lived 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This Mr. McSwinny is pre 
sented as a characteristic type of the yeoman, in rank some. 
thing beneath a squireen, though we suspect him to be slightly 
overcoloured. He was a miller and money-lender, the re- 
presentative of a line of millers and money-lenders, who, havin 
made themselves masters of a wide tract of country, had 
laid their embarrassed dependents under heavy contributions, 
McSwinny, in nursing his hereditary wrongs, naturally detested 
the Earl of Foulisville, and would very gladly have shot him or 
seen him shot. But, as the author observes, with a subtle 
touch of humour, his dignity of station forbade him 
the indulgence. For McSwinny too was likewise a land- 
owner, though in a small way; and for one landlord to 
assassinate another would have been to lower himself to the level 
of evicted tenant-farmers. It was not this descriptive touch we 
had in view in suggesting that McSwinny was somewhat over- 
coloured. We were thinking rather of a story told in illustration 
of his amicable relations with the peer which seems almost too good 
to be probable. The Foulisville house party had gone on a picnic 
tothe romantic loch of which we have spoken. An accident hap- 
ge to the only punt onthe water, and two of the party had 

en cast away on the island. The only other available boat in 
| the vicinity belonged to the churlish miller, McSwinny, and Lord 
Foulisville had stooped his pride to the point of seuding an embassy 
to borrow it. It was probably in accordance with the Celtic character 
and the fitness of things that McSwinny should male the envoys 
of his enemy swallow a great deal of humble pie. It iseven con- 
| ceivable that he should have refused point blank, though the lives 
lof a couple of innocent persons were in question, and neither 
| agrarian nor political considerations were involved. But we can 
_ hardly imagine even an Irish usurer indulging, under the circum- 
stances, in the grim joke of haggling leisurely over an exorbitant 
| charge for the boat, and delaying the emissaries afterwards over a 
' demand for the hire of the oars. The story is, however, so 
| capitally told that many readers will no doubt think our ob- 
| jection hypercritical. 
| The Anglo-Ivish aristocrats are not made much more attractive 
| than their neighbour Mr. McSwinny, The Earl of Foulisville is a 
| spendthrift, half reformed by stern necessity, who has fallen back, 
by way of consolation, on his favourite vices of gouwrmandise and 
hard drinking. He comforts himself in the wild solitudes of his 
Trish domain with the services of a French chef and the contents 
of a well-selected cellar. 
had married for her looks, feels her banishment to the wastes even 
more deeply. She finds but indifferent solace in the society of a 
lady whom she has installed in the post of companion and con- 
fidante, and with whom she subsequently has good reason to 
quarrel. So it occurs to her to seek out a daughter by adoption, 
whom she may launch sooner or later on the fashionable world, 
and it is this idea of hers that brings us into contact with 
the real heroines of the tale. The Honourable Mrs. Foulis 
of Yaxley in Yorkshire is a clever and very engaging woman, 
albeit somewhat mercurial and bustling. She was an heiress 
who had been duped, when a girl of sixteen, into marry- 
ing the roué brother of Lord Foulisville. Luckily for her, she 
lost him by an accident within a very few months of her 
unfortunate marriage, and since then the world had gone well 
and smoothly with her. It is true that her daughter, the sole 
remembrance left her of the ill-assorted union, was by no means 
all she could have desired, being commonplace in looks and some- 
what cross-grained in disposition. But the two got on together 
fairly well, and the widow, who is being rapidly enriched by 
the discovery of coal-mines on her property, finds almost a super- 
abundance of the occupations in which she delights. Nor does 
her luck end there. For circumstances take her child off her 
hands, while she meets with a singularly agreeable life-partner 
to assist in the administration of her property. It is here 
that the main interest of the story comes in. Meriel Foulis 
has gone on her aunt’s invitation to Fontarabia, and, accom- 
panying her hosts to the picnic at Diana’s Island, has far more 
excitement than she had bargained for; while the “ pleasures” 
of the day are pregnant with her fate. The shipwreck that 
engulfed the family plate with the provision hampers comes as 
a godsend to a scheming-elderly baronet who has set his affections 
on Meriel’s fortune. He persuades the innocent young lady that 
he has saved her life; abuses their lonely ¢éte-d-téte on the island 
to propose to her; and half cajoles, half terrifies her into accept- 
ing him. Subsequently he avails himself of the illness of her aunt 
to wheedle her into a clandestine marriage, and then, feeling that 
he is master of the situation so far as the heiress is concerned, he 
dictates a letter to his wife, in which she prescribes terms of re- 
conciliation to her mother. Meanwhile the lively Mrs. Foulis has 
been cheering her loneliness by entertaining a visitor, and when 
the letter, which is half an ultimatum, arrives, her guest has ob 
tained the right to advise her. No one is more competent 
to act as counsellor on the occasion, for he knows the rea 
author of the communication intimately. In fact, Mrs. Foulis’s 
visitor is no other than Mr. Eustace Brandreth, whose father 
has just eloped with Mrs. Foulis’s youthful daughter; while Mr. 
Eustace has been persuading Mrs. Foulis to accept him as her 
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Jord and master. Her choice is a wise one. Eustace Brandreth 
js only one year her junior; he is the reverse of his disreputable 
father in every respect—among other things, in being an excellent 
man of business; and though, being penniless, he has married a 
rich woman, yet after all he has not shown himself so very 
interested, since she has only a life-interest in her property. At 
least he and she and Meriel, Lady Brandreth, and above all, the deep- 
scheming Sir Miles himself, believe that the reversion is vested 
absolutely in Meriel. It is not till after Mrs. Foulis has been 
fairly married for the second time that they are undeceived. 
Then it comes out that, by the provisions of the settlement, her 
second husband, should she marry again, is to have the life-rent of 
all her estates and personalty ; while, in the event of there being a 
boy born of the union, he is to oust his elder sister, Miss Meriel. 
Of course the marriage of Mrs. Foulis is fruitful as well as happy. 
There isa son to inherit the “strictly tied up” acres and coal- 
mines; and the undutiful Meriel, and the veteran fortune-hunter 
who entrapped her, are punished where they had sinned, by being 

ed and afterwards pensioned out of charity. It will be 
seen that there is humour as well as sufficient excitement in these 
volumes ; not a few of the descriptions both of people and scenery 
are exceedingly graphic and piquant; while the dénouement is 
happily conceived and carried out with no little ingenuity. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN.* 


\ R. METCALFE'’S volume would perhaps have been 
4¥ pleasanter in the reading if he had been less anxious to 
make it light and amusing. He takes credit to himself for this 
anxiety, and assures us that “instead of taking all things aw 
sérieur, he has ever and anon, as Horace recommends, tried to 
temper the grave with the gay, to enliven the subject with illustra- 
tions new and old, to point the theme with novel applications, 
and thus to carry off agreeably what might otherwise have proved 
heavy reading.” But unless these applications and illustrations 
are fairly to the point, they are apt to become tiresome; and if 
the work before us is serious, it is not easy to see what is gained 
by treating it as if it were not serious. Mr. Metcalfe seems to 
think that the attractions of the Edda are likely to be enhanced 
if he speaks of H®imdall as the ‘ model of porters,” who “ far out- 
Rolands Roland, for his horn is heard all the world over. His 
teeth are of gold. For durability we should have preferred bone 
cased with enamel.” Odin himself is treated after the same fashion, 
as being “the fountain-head of wisdom ever since he got that 
drink of Mimer’s well and pawned his eye for it, and thought it a 
cheap bargain, which curious transaction to a man apt at dis- 
covering resemblances in remote ideas is suggestive of that over- 
addiction to the pursuit of learning which has forfeited the eyes of 
many and helped to make the fortune of the spectacle-makers.” 
If we look to the old story, the connexion of ideas may seem to 
us very remote indeed; and when Mr. Metcalfe adds in a note that 
philosophers regard the tale as an allegory of sunset in the sea, 
some may be tempted to reply that the remark is much 
more smart than accurate, and that for the sake of sup- 
posed sprightliness of style the author has sent his reader ona 
wrong path. It may be clever, but it is not altogether close 
to the evidence, to represent the dwarfs who slay Kvasir as 
saying that he had been “suffocated by his own knowledge, 
because he could not meet with persons able to ease and disem- 
bogue his mind of the wisdom there accumulated by proposing to 
him such learned questions as were necessary to his relief.” Then 
follows the moral and the application. “It is a pity that there was 
no Vulcanian midwife, or Civil Service Examiner, at hand to do 
for Kvasir what was done with Jupiter to his great comfort and 
speedy recovery when he was similarly afilicted. . . The 
fateof Kvasir ought to be a caution to our modern youths against 
the frightful results of overcramming.” But a story can scarcely 
be allowed to have two morals; and the warning against cram- 
ming seems to be forced in, if the true cause of Kvasir’s death be, 
as Mr. Metcalfe says it was, that “merit, then as now, excited 
envy, and two dwarves, a race always proverbial for spite, set 
upon him unawares and slew him.” It would seem from this 
that if they had only let him alone, Kvasir might have continued 
to bear the weight of his learning as he had borne it in times 


past. 

It is perhaps from the wish to be amusing that Mr.» Metcalfe 
uses such words as “lengthy ” and “ reliable,” and speaks of the 
sack of Rome by the Goths as warning the Romans in Britain to 
“contract their feelers,” and of English ladies as “joining in the 
stampede of pilgrimage” to the Eternal City. So when Lullus 
had sent to Gutberet, abbot of Wearmouth, a piece of thick stuff to 
keep out the cold, the old man, we are told, “ won't have it, not he.” 
But it would be ungracious to cite other instances of these not very 
happy pleasantries. We will end our fault-finding with the 
remark that some printers’ mistakes which have been allowed to 
Temain might with advantage have been removed. No one 
perhaps supposes that St. Boniface was eighty-five years of age at 
the time of his martyrdom ; and when we read in a note, p. 242, 
that “in the Veda night is author of dawn (Hibbert Lectures),” we 
can only guess from its matter that the reference is to the series of 
1878. The truth is that the subject with which Mr. Metcalfe has 


* The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, a Comparison of A 
acon and Old Norse Literature. By Yrederick Metcalte, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxtord. London: Trabuer & Co. 1880. 


undertaken to deal is both serious and important, and he has 
treated - os the whole with very sufficient seriousness and earnest- 
ness. Nothing is gained, he rightly urges, by representing thi 

to ourselves as different from pas The 
lish language, as it was brought into this country by the 
Teutonic invaders of the fifth century, and perhaps by some 
who had long preceded them, had a literature which was not 
immediately brought to an end by the Norman conquest. The 
kindred tribes which made their abode in Norway and Iceland 
had also their literature. What are the characteristics and what 
are the respective values of the two? If we are so silly as to 
suffer what may be called patriotic feeling to have undue weight 
with us, it must be allowed that Mr. Metealfe’s conclusions will 
not be in a high degree gratifying. The one question is whether 
they rest on facts, and there is no doubt that facts justify his 
assertion that the Englishmen of Alfred the Great never had a 
vernacular historical school like the Scandinavian. He may well 
wish that Bede had written in his own tongue, and add that “ then 
we might have known what the English of that day really was,” 
instead of having but a faint echo of it in the inscription on the 
Ruthwell Cross, and in the few lines improvised by Bede before 
his death. Mr. Metcalfe does not hesitate to say that the literature 
of England was blighted and crushed by the influence of Latin 
Christianity. The unskilled people spoke their own 4 
those who had any education thought and wrote in another. The 
result was disastrous. ‘The mental habits of the people became 
saturated with the prevailing colour of their teachers’ solemnity 
and dulness. The domestic infant was overlaid and crushed by 
an alien intruder. When Anglo-Saxons did write in their own 
tongue it smacked of Italy and book-learning.” Everything 
was done to promote the composition of devotional and religious. 
treatises, and to discourage the growth of “ the true complement to- 
this mental nourishment,’ in which “the Anglo-Saxons, like all 
peoples in the early stages of their existence, delighted—the 
national ballad, the foundation of all history.” Nor was the sacri- 
fice made to much purpose. Even those who professed a know- 
ledge of Latin were for the most part utterly ignorant of it. 
Many priests were unable to utter the Church formule correctly, 
or to baptize a child withouta blunder. “ The Latin rage at last,” 
Mr. Metcalfe remarks, “‘ stood convicted as a delusion and a snare, 
and fell into discredit and decay, so much so that Alfred in his. 
preface to the Pastoral expresses his astonishment that his country- 
men had written Latin books and had not left translations of 
them.” Nor could this deplorable state of things be ascribed to. 
the Danish invasions, for the picture drawn by Alfred applies to a 
time before the churches were spoiled and burned, and while they 
were yet filled with books, from which, as Alfred rightly said, they 
reaped very little fruit, because they were not written in their 
native tongue. ‘To this predominant influence of Latin Mr. Met- 
calfe traces the comparative inferiority of such English literature 
as could spring up under these conditions. Of the great historical 
document known as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as a composition, 
he has no high opinion. All who are not carried away by the: 
enthusiasm which regards it as the most valuable original work 
extant in any language must, he thinks, confess it to be disap- 
pointing, That it may be compared with any similar work of its. 
age, if such exist, is not saying much. It is wholly devoid of 
proportion. The mortality of birds forms the single entry of one: 
year, as the death of Theodore and the change from Roman to. 
English bishops forms that of another :— 

Crities [he adds] have apologized for the lack of attractive details by ex- 
plaining that it is merely a book of annals, not a history; but when once: 
or twice the spell is broken and a real historic interest is given to the nar- 
rative—as, for instance, when Egbert’s grandson Alfred, after many ups and 
downs, makes head against the Danes, and his exploits are recorded with: 
abundant life and vigour—they point with rapture to the fact. This seems. 
rather like running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. But 
generally, if we discard an unduly optimist tone in our judgment, must we 
not admit that there isa something wanting generally in the extant works of 
the Saxon pen, an absence of filling up the outlines, which makes those: 
days somewhat vague in their import, bald and unsatisfying in their pre- 
sentment ? We should like to be more intimate with our Saxon fore- 
fathers ; we do not quite know what manner of men they were... . What 
did that man look like, was he tall or short? .. . These points it seldom. 
occurred to the Anglo-Saxon writer to mention. . . . Sucha remark as that 
recorded by Snorri as made by the gigantic Harold Hardrada just before- 
the battle of Stamford Bridge, about the personal appearance of Harold 
Godwinson, “ He was a little man, but he sat firmly in his stirrups,” does- 
not find its parallel in the Saxon Chronicle from end to end. 

For the se of giving us this onal knowledge of the 
English in cater ages of their shols in this island such poems 
as the great epic of Beowulf are not of much use. The scene is 
laid in the halls of the great, and not among the walks of eve 
day life ; nor is Mr. Metcalfe willing to admit its strictl i 
character. He lays stress on the general opinion which holds it to 
be of Swedish origin, and its finest passages suggest to him a com- 
parison with the Icelandic Grettir-saga. The comparison is per- 
fectly legitimate; but it warrants, and indeed enforces, a much 
wider conclusion than Mr. Metcalfe would probably care to defend. 
It is even possible that in the Saga there is one word which :com- 
pletely identifies Grettir with Beowulf :— 

The water-troll assails him with a weapon which called a hepti- 
sax, a strange sort of weird dagger, and which therefore required a par- 
ticular explanation. This is the very name of the (haeft-mace) 
with which Beowulf attacks Grendel’s mother, and the word never occurs 
again, I believe, in any Icelandic author. 

The and the epic poem have thus a common groundwork. 
Was the 1 Beowulf ane San carried from England to Scandinavia 
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and Iceland ? and, if so, when was this done? The question does 
not necessarily follow from this agreement, whatever it may be ; 
nor need we suppose a contrary course in the migration of the 
story, because we may “ discern some of the germs of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem” in the Icelandic poems themselves. In Mr. Met- 
calfe’s opinion, “ Beowulf perishing, after he had slain the monster, 
by its venom looks like a reference to the Edda myth of Thor 
dying by the poison of Midgardsorm, when the monster was 
already slain.” The incident may point in this direction; but it 
has an affinity not less close with the story of Herakles dying 
from the blood or venom of Nessus, whom he had slain, and 
Beowulf might therefore be traced as easily to a Greek as to an 
Icelandic source. In either case we should have to stop short of 
Mr. Metcalfe’s inference or to go further. But, when we turn from 
old English to Scandinavian literature, the contrast is as striking 
as Mr. Metcalfe’s strongest expressions would imply. We have in 
the former nothing like the vast variety and the astonishing vigour 
which characterize the whole saga literature of the Northmen. 
Nor can much weight be attached to the fact—if it be a fact— 


of the comparatively late growth of the latter. There are no | 


Scandinavian MSS. earlier than the thirteenth century; but Mr. 
Metcalfe urges 


that some three hundred years after England had been in a great measure 


converted to Christianity and become acquainted with Roman letters and | 


with Roman culture, ancient and modern, Scandinavia was still Pagan, 
with no Southern culture; and Runic ristings were all her artificial ap- 
pliances for preserving historic facts. But, though not written down on 
material tablets, there was an unwritten literature existing among the 
Northern barbarians, begotten of their genius, full of life and warmth, 
stamped indelibly on their minds, which, as soon as ever they had the 
means of bringing it before the world, issued forth, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, in a great measure in its present bodily shape. 


Certainly we shall look in vain to the old literature of England 
for anything like the power of imagination and the mingled strength 
and tenderness which mark the stories of the Helgis and the Vol- 
sungs. The old Edda, in the name of which we are, it seems, to 
see a word denoting poetry, and not, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, the grandam who recited the stories, is indeed a storehouse 
of the richest treasures, although some have deplored that in its 

resent state it contains not a thousandth part of what once ex- 
isted. But enough has been preserved to show the mental powers 
of the people among whom they sprang up, and to throw a mar- 
vellous light on the course of thought among the Aryan nations 
generally. The story of Sigurd and Brynhild carries us naturally 
to that of the Nibelungenlied; and here Mr. Metcalfe has unfortu- 
nately not resisted the temptation furnished by the names of some 
of the actors in this poem to dwell on the way in which historical 
oe ap and historical events are introduced into mythical tales. 

hus the three Burgundian kings of the Nibelung lay “are matter 
of history”; and “ Attila, his brother Bleda (in the Nibelungen 
Blédelin), and Dietrich of the Nibelungen Lied, who was of the 
blood of the Amalungs, the royal race of the East Goths, are also 
historic personages.” The theory, it must be admitted, dies hard. 
In his recent Introduction to the Science of Language Mr. Sayce 
has dealt it a crushing blow. Speaking of these transformations 


of the Icelandic Jérmunrek into the Gothic King Hermanric, of | 


Atti into Attila, of Gunther into the Burgundian Gundicar, and of 
Brynhild into Brunehault, he remarks :— 


The coincidences between the myth and actual histury seem too numerous 
and striking to be the mere result of accident. And yet such is the case. 
The Attila of history died in 453, two years before the birth of the his- 
torical Theodoric, and Jornandes who wrote at least twenty years before 
the death of the Austrasian Siegbert was already acquainted with the name 
and story of Swanhild, the child born after Sigurd’s death. If more were 
needed, the Icelandic and Saxon versions of the legend would prove its 
mythic antiquity. The historical colouring thrown over it by the version 
of a literary age is but deceptive ; the old Teutonic story of the waxing 
and waning of the summer sun was told and sung long before the time of 
Gundicar and Attila, long, in fact, before the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


Mr. Sayce is, of course, well aware that others have said this and 
roved this before him ; and it is to be regretted that an idea thus 
oubly and trebly slain should again be thrust forward, more espe- 

cially when at the best no solid results could be obtained from it. 


A crop of mere names can never be converted into a harvest of | 


facts; and there is enough of sound and most judicious criticism 
throughout Mr. Metcalfe’s volume to show that such barren theories 
have in his eyes no real value. By comparing impartially and 
without prejudice the ancient English and Deastienclen literature 
‘be has done a service which calls for the grateful acknowledgments 
of historical students and of scholars generally ; and we may safely 
say that none will rise from the perusal of his pages without 
feeling that they have been instructed as wall as interested. 


GOLDEN GLEAMS.* 


R. JOHN T. LLOYD, the editor of these Golden Gleams, 

is well skilled in the art of sinking. He begins by telling us 

that the popularity of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher in his own 
country is greater than that of any other living man. He is, he 


* Golden Gleams. From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s Words and 
Works; being a Choice Collection of over 350 Extracts from the Latest 
Writings, Sermons, and Lectures of the Celebrated American Preacher and 
Author, Newcastle-on-Tyne: The Tyne Publishing Company. 1880. 


adds, nearly as well known in England asin the United States, 
He is, besides, the most wonderful pulpit genius of his age, §q 
far the conception that Mr. Lloyd raises in our minds of this 

reacher is as high as it is new and surprising. Hitherto we 

ad not been aware that he was a genius, still less that he 
was a pulpit genius, still less that he was a wonderful pulpit 
genius, and least of all that he was the most wonderful pulpit 
| genius of the age. His editor has carried him up as high ag 
even the highest of the old three-deckers, as they were called, 
of any City church, and in a moment he brings himself, us, and hig 
hero all to the ground. “Mr. Beecher’s sermons,” he goes on to 
say in the very next sentence, “are read with interest and in. 
struction wherever the English language is spoken, and many of 
them have been translated into other tengues.” Is this all that 
can be said of the most wonderful pulpit genius of the age, that 
his sermons are read with interest and instruction?  Thogg 
surely are the terms which are fittingly applied to an addresg 
of an Archbishop at a Temperance meeting, or to a paper read 
_ before the Social Science Congress. They have far too cold a 
sound for genius. It may be that the present age is dead to all 
| enthusiasm; or,on the other hand, it may be that Mr. Lloyd 
_ scarcely knows what genius means. The selections that he gives 
| are taken, he says, from the preacher's “ latest utterances, and re 
| present, therefore, his ripest, best-digested sentiments.” The best. 
digested sentiments of a wonderful genius have a strange sound 
about them, though we are not at all sure that they would not 
make as telling a title as even ‘ Golden Gleams.” For ourselves, if 
we must study the geniuses of the modern pulpit, we should pre 
fer examples from their writings that were not quite of the ripest, 
The more years that they live to preach the more skilful do they 
become in the art of making a little go a great way. Mr. Beecher 
is, we learn, “ an extemporaneous speaker. He is an orator. His 
mind works spontaneously, quickly, and logically.” If we might 
venture to add one term more, we should say that it works expan- 
sively. It deals with a thought just as a child deals with a 
little soap and water. It swells it out into very large proportions, 
| No doubt the effect produced is pretty enough. There is no want 
| of variety of colouring, and it is surprising to see how very much 
can be got out of so very little. But bubble-blowing, whether of 
the child or of the pulpit genius, at last becomes tiresome, and 
over three hundred and fifty specimens of such *skill are far more 
than we care to have at one time. 

To an Englishman the most interesting passages in these 
extracts are those in which Mr. Beecher writes about our country 
and his own. We feel that there we are on surer ground than 
when we attempt to foliow his footsteps as he guides us in the path 
of morality and religion. “I know what the affections are. I have 
tried them,” he says on one occasion. We distrust a man who 
ees that he has tried the affections, and that therefore he 
snows them. If our memory does not deceive us, it was on the 
affections that Sir Barnes Newcome lectured. He also had tried 
them. When, however, Mr. Beecher sticks to facts, then we can 
read him with interest. He tells us, for instance, what an intense 
hater of the British he became when he was a schoolboy. He 
| was “ fired with the combative patriotism which the school-books 


, taught at that time.” It was not, he adds, until ripe and middle 
life that he ceased to cherish a spirit of animosity towards 
England. We must do him the justice to admit that he seems to 
have got over his ill-will to a very creditable extent. He is 
proud, he tells his congregation, of having English blood in his 
veins, and he is not niggardly in his praises of us. ‘I do not 
suppose,” he says, “ there is on earth another nation in whieh the 
hand of liberality was ever so full and so open.” At the same 
time, he rather takes away from the pleasant feeling produced by 
this praise when he adds that ‘‘ more than all other nations, per- 
haps, England represents abroad the spirit of war,” and that 
“her Government more than any other on the globe has frowned 
upon nations struggling for liberty.” It is rather hard to find 
ourselves reckoned below Russians and Turks; but, if Mr. Beecher 
has tried the affections, he has not tried either of those two 
nations, and so possibly he knows nothing about them. The 
combative patriotism of the American school-books throws & 
curious light on the state of feeling which we so often notice with 
| regret in citizens of the United States towards this country. Our 
| experience in English school-books has not been small, and yet 
we cannot call to mind a single passage in a single book which 
would raise in one of our children any ill-will towards the United 
States. No doubt it was in their country that the war of Inde- 
pendence was fought out, and that the worst sufferings of war 
were caused. Yet they were the conquerors, and it is always 
reckoned easy for conquerors to forget and forgive. We are 
glad to believe that the modern American school-books teach & 
patriotism that is a little less combative. 

Mr. Beecher is, however, scarcely so complimentary to his own 
countrymen as he isto us. We doubt whether Mr. Spurgeon, 
who, we take it, would be reckoned our most wonderful 
pulpit genius, would speak quite so ill of our men of busi- 
ness as Mr. Beecher does of theirs. “ If,” he says, “a man 2 
regular business finds that ten dollars have been passed on 
him, what does he say to-morrow, when you ask him, ‘ Where 
is that ten dollars?’ but this: ‘I guess I let it slide.’” Men im 
business are still, as ever, the mark of the preacher's aim; but 
among the heavy faults commonly laid to their charge in 
country is not the crime of passing forged notes. The account 


that Mr. Beecher gives of the judges in New York is even worse 
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js not all New York judges that he condemns, but the elective 
judges of the city. He considers the somewhat improbable appli- 
cation of one of these magistrates for membership in his church. 
«Do you suppose,” he asks of his congregation, “I would say to 
him, ‘ Venerable sir, I greet you! At last you have turned irom 
your evil way, and now you wish to walk upon the fair and 
smiling road to Zion.’ No, I should say, ‘Sir, where is that bribe 
of ten thousand dollars that you took last week? . . . . How 
stand you with those drinking, rowdy, wicked men by whose 
yotes you came on to the bench?’” The account that he gives of 
the working of the Ballot is quite as bad. He describes the 
various tricks that are played with the voters and the boxes, 
from the beginning of the poll till the time comes for put- 
ting into practice “ the infernal art of counting.” Both sides, 
he says, are equally guilty. “Cheating is fought by counter- 
cheating. Inspectors are bought, and then bought over again. 
Judges are bribed to dishonesty, and then bribed back to 
honesty.” If elections are carried on in this fashion, it is not 
surprising that, as he says, “to nominate a man for office in 
our land is to stigmatize him, and to elect him is to damn him,” 
While Mr. Beecher is justly severe in his condemnation of the 
corrupt judges, we find him in one passage slurring over in a way 
that is very offensive the doings of a criminal. He tells of a man 
who “had unconsciously, by the exigencies of his life, been drawn 
into the circulation of counterfeit money.” Why cannot a man in 
regular business, or a New York judge, or an inspector of the 
ballot-boxes be also unconsciously drawn into the particular crimes 
characteristic of their respective classes? Have their lives no 
exigencies P 
When we from the few passages in these selections in 
which something may be learnt of the condition of the United 
States to the displays of oratory, we find little to reward us for 
our pains, Mr. Beecher is a man of many words but few thoughts. 
He is a rare master of adjectives, and can yoke them on to one 
poor noun just as an Esquimaux yokes a dozen pairs of dogs to 
one rickety sledge. He tells us, for instance, that men’s minds 
are magnets. In the next line he rather jumbles up his metaphor 
by adding that the mind seeks that which shall feed its strongest 
faculties. He then describes the different kinds of filings that 
different classes of minds draw, and so he comes to a mind 
which “has an inward want of a conception that is all 
beaming, and genial, and sweet and tender.” He delights, too, 
in using as big a word as he can lay hands on. Big words 
would seem to be the filings that his magnetic mind draws. He 
tells, for instance, how a father, in answer to an intelligent child 
who should ask him “ What is a storm on the ocean ? ” oscillates 
apail of water. He describes Christ as one who has control of the 
terraqueous globe on which the nations tread. This, we imagine, 
may be his expansion of “The earth is the Lord’s.” We are re- 
minded how Johnson once picked up a Paraphrase of the Gospels, 
and found the words “ Jesus wept ” swelled out into “ The Saviour 
of mankind melted into a flood of tears.” “Puppy!” he said, in 
his indignation against the author, and sent his book flying to the 
other side of the room. Mr. Beecher rises very frequently into the 
high regions of the modern poet. ‘ What,” he asks, “are clouds 
toyou?” He does not give time for an answer, but exclaims 
“To me they are babies’ baskets.” “Did you ever,” he asks on 
another occasion, “did you ever go by a rose-bush in the morning, 
when the dew was on it, and it was saying its prayers?” IEf the 
reverend gentleman’s chapel boasts of a clerk, the only proper 
— that he could make to such a question would be 
“Fudge.” Now and then we come across a passage which 
has in it something of that kind of humour in which Mr. 
Spurgeon is strong. He tells in one place of people who say that 
they make it a rule to read the whole Bible once a year, “ and I 
have no doubt that they skate over it once a year.” He describes 
man starting for business, and being reminded by his wife that 
“they had not had prayers. he goes, and takes his Bible 
and turns to the twelfth Psalm. He chooses that because it is 
short. Blessed be the Psalms, they are of all lengths and shapes 
to meet every emergency.” In one passage he reminds us of a story 
told of Lord Eldon, though the preacher by no means improves 
on the Chancellor. He is writing about what the people call the 
“awful responsibility” of being a minister. “ People sometimes 
say to me, ‘ I should think you would shudder when you stand up 
before your congregation?’ I shudder? What shouid I shudder 
for? you shudder when you stand up before a garden of 
flowers?” Lord Eldon, when one day he was going to speak at 
& City feast, said that he felt very nervous, as he always did 
when he had to speak before an unfamiliar audience. ‘ Do you 
not feel nervous,” some one asked him, “ in addressing the House 
of Lords?” ‘No more,” he answered, “ than if I were speaking 
to a row of cabbages.” If Mr. Beecher knew the story and 
borrowed the thought, he may have found it needful to give it a 
little polish, so as to render it presentable to his polite congrega- 


SMITH ON THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE.* 


M: SMITH can scarcely be deemed fortunate in the time he 


selected for publishing this book. Not foreseeing the per- 


sistence of the present Government, and probably imagining that 
the Employers’ Liability Bill would share the fate of other aban- 
doned measures, he gave his work to the world whilst that enact- 


ment was still in an inchoate stage; the result being that much 


of the elaborate dissertation which he devotes to the subjects of 


master and servant, common employment, &c., will, as soon as the 
Act comes into force, become purely matter of history and utter!, 
useless for practical purposes. That this part of Mr. Smith's hook 


‘should have so short a career is the more to be regretted, inas- 


much as it appears to contain an exceptionally lucid and careful 
exposition of the state of things which is to terminate on 
the 1st of January, 1881. Pending the transition, Mr. Smith has 
adopted what was perhaps the best course in the circumstances. 
He could not expunge this portion of his book, seeing that it is 
still law ; so he has added a supplement containing the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, with Introduction and Notes, which can also 
be purchased separately by those who had become possessed of the 
book in its original form, This can, however, be but a temporary 
expedient, and we fear it will be necessary next January for Mr. 
Smith to issue a remodelled edition of his work, omitting what 
will then be obsolete. The duration of the Act is fixed at seven 
years—a period rather above than below the average efficient exist- 
ence of an edition of a law book; and if at the expiration of this 
term the Act be not continued in force, Mr. Smith will have his ori- 
ginal work to fall back upon, and will at least be able to utilize much 
of his old material. Still we fear he must be annoyed at what has 
occurred, and must consider himself, with some justice, as a victim 
of unexpected legislation. Apart, however, from any question of 
master and servant, the law of negligence presents many inter- 
esting features, including as it does a very large proportion of the 
causes of action arising otherwise than ex contractu; and with 
this law, as propounded by Mr. Smith, we now proceed to deal. 

And, first, Mr. Smith defines “negligence in law” as being 
“a breach of duty, unintentional, and proximately producing 
injury to another possessing equal rights.” He appends a sort of 
sub-definition, explanatory of each of the terms used in the above 
sentence, of which, however, only the last, that dealing with the 
clause “ possessing equal rights,” seems to call for special notice. 
Mr. Smith’s justification for this clause is as follows:—He says 
that if a man has no right to do a thing, or if his right to do it is 
subordinate to the right of another, any injury causetl by his 
doing it is actionable, apart from any question of and not under 
the head of negligence ; and he thence deduces that the question of 
negligence can arise only where the rights of the parties are 
equal to start with. It is no doubt true that in almost all cases of 
negligence relative rights exist; but we much doubt whether the 
universality of the proposition can, in the face of recent decisions, 
be established; the rights, though relative, being frequently such 
as would scarcely be justly termed equal. 

When Mr. Smith comes to treat of the various kinds of duty 
the breach of which may constitute negligence, he very properly 
discards the lax and vague distinctions of “ slight negligence,” 
‘“ ordinary negligence,” and “ gross negligence,” and divides his 
subject under the far more rational headings of (1) Neglect of 
duties requiring ordinary care; (2) Neglect of duties requiring 
skill or an extraordinary amount of care; (3) Neglect of duties 
requiring less than ordi care. Following up the first of 
these heads, we find that under it Mr. Smith classes all those 
relations wherein, without any question of skill being particularly 
stipulated fur, the benefit is pretty equally distributed between 
both parties, or where both parties are pursuing their ordinary 
vocations. Briefly put, this class includes all the conditions and 
circumstances in which experience has shown that accidents do not 
happen except through actual carelessness or clumsiness, In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Smith has to deal with many matters 
which incidentally arise, such, fur instance, as the liabilities of 
masters for injuries caused to third persons by the negligence of 
their servants, with all the refinements which have been engrafted 
on this rule in the endeavour to distinguish when the servant is 
acting on his master’s behalf and when upon his own. Another 
branch subject of which Mr. Smith treats in this part of his book 
is the evasion of liability by the employment of responsible 
sub-contractors, and with reference to this the author says, 
“Owners of real property are not liable for the negligence of 
‘contractors’ any more than the owner of chattels, although fora 
long time it was held that they were.” We cannot agree with 
Mr. Smith that the law is quite clear on the point even now, the 
late case of Tarry v. Ashton obviously recognizing a somewhat 
more extended liability on the part of landowners. 

Mr. Smith’s second head, “ Neglect of duties requiring more 
than ordinary care,” of course begins with the instances, well known 
from Lord Holt’s famous judgment, of persons entrusted with goods 


tion. No assembly could be offended at being compared to a 
garden of flowers; but a row of cabbages, even though golden 
leams were allowed to fall on them, would have been scarcely a 


suns term to address to the most select congregation in the 


exclusively for their own benefit; and, further, it includes all 

rsons who for their own profit invite others on to their premises, 
| follow occupations dangerous to others, engage in dangerous pur- 
suits, or who, by the very nature of their profession or business, 


* A Treatise on the Law of Negligence. With an Introduction and 
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undertake to provide a considerable amount of skill; and, lastly 
carriers of passengers. Carriers of goods are not included in the 
category, inasmuch as by the custom of the realm they are looked 
upon as insurers, and, in the absence of special stipulation, are 
liable for loss of or damage to goods entrusted to them, without 
any proof that such loss or damage was due to any negligence on 
+ part. Mr. Smith admits that with regard to this branch of 
classification “ the language of the judges will not entirely bear 
out the doctrine that more than ordinary care has been demanded, 
the words ‘ ordi ’ and ‘ reasonable’ being used ; but evidently” 
(as the author thinks) “in many cases, as meaning ordinary and 
reasonable under the circumstances—that is to say, more than 
ordinary and reasonable in ordinary circumstances.” We are 
strongly inclined to adopt Mr. Smith’s view. It would be 
absurd to contend that a higher degree of care and skill is not 
required from a surgeon who is called in to set a broken leg than 
from a carpenter who is sent for to mend a broken chair, or that 
an equal amount of precaution is sufficient for a railway company 
despatching an express train full of passengers, and fora man driv- 
ing a farm cart to market. Practically the care and skill must be 
regulated by the pretensions of the n employed or the 
exigencies of the situation, and this is what is always understood 
by juries when they are directed to decide whether the defendant 
has exercised reasonable care and skill. Mr. Smith goes system- 
atically through the leading exemplars of each of the classes enu- 
merated above, adding illustrations from many decided cases, his 
comments on which are invariably intelligent and valuable. He 
has adopted the plan of appending to the reference to each case 
some few words indicating its salient point, a plan which 
provides a useful “ memoria technica ” for the practising lawyer. 

Contributory negligence, as disentitling an injured person to 
recover, is of course a most important element in any treatise 
on the law of negligence, and Mr. Smith devotes a consider- 
able portion of space to this complicated subject. According 
to his original detinition, negligence, to be a ground of action, 
must be the proximate cause of injury; the word “ proxi- 
mate ” not being taken in the narrow sense as referring merely to 
the time when the injury occurred, but as indicating such a cause 
that its effect could not have been counteracted or avoided by the 
ordinary care of the person alleging it. Contributory negligence, 
then, is, according to Mr. Smith, “ that sort of negligence which, 
being a cause of the injury, is of such a character that the de- 
fendant could not avoid the effects of it” (p. 150), and we see 
little to quarrel with in this definition. It satisfactorily meets 
those numerous railway cases in which by the negligence of a 
company a passenger is put to his election between danger and in- 
convenience, with regard to which Mr. Smith quotes, at p. 157, the 
admirable remarks of Lord Justice Bramwell in a recent case. We 
must take exception to one conclusion of law arrived at by Mr. 
Smith in the same page, that in case of an injury sustained by a 
man in trespassing on the land of another the fact of his being a 
trespasser does not necessarily preclude him from recovering 
damages. The point may not be quite clear, but the balance of 
authorities would certainly seem to be the other way. 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, but there is one passage in 
Mr. Smith's work (p. 173), where he is speaking of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, which appears to us to partake of the nature of an Irish 
bull. It has been held that the representatives of a person killed 
vy negligence cannot recover the expenses of burial and mourning. 

r. Smith disputes the soundness of this decision, on the ground 
that “ death is not absolutely instantaneous with the injury, and 
there must be a moment of time in which the deceased had a right 
of action, which (by the statute) survives to the representatives.” 
Taking the argument by steps, we fail to see at what moment of 
time a man could have a right to sue for his own funeral 
expenses, 

e last class of negligence mentioned by Mr. Smith, namely, 
“ Neglect of duties requiring less than ordinary care,” is a very 
small one, including only “gratuitous depositors,” “ gratuitous 
loans, in the case of the bailor,’ and “ persons gratuitously dedi- 
cating a way to the public,” the obvious foundation for the ex- 
emption from any higher liability being the accepted principle 
that you cannot expect much where you give nothing. In such 
cases all that the person conferring the benefit is bound to do is 
not wantonly to cohnge the safety of the other party by con- 
cealment of dangers known only to himself. 

Of course a good deal of Mr. Smith’s book necessarily consists 
of old matter, inasmuch as several good treatises on negligence 
already exist, and the subject has been largely cut into by works 
on torts, carriers, &c, ; but his arrangement is good, his quotations 
and references are apt, and he is certainly entitled to credit for 
the novel and logical classification of his subject to which we 
have referred. 


A CHINESE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.* 


these a of book-making it is a ure to meet with a 

work which, as in the case of the volume before us, supplies, 
or even partly supplies, a want. There are many things in China 
which appear to be immutable, but the names of places are not 
among them. From time immemorial Chinese potentates have 
regarded it as their right,and almost as a part of the usual 


* The Cities and Towns of China. A Geographical Dictionary. By 
G. M. H. Playfair. Hong-Kong. ‘ 


etiquette, to give new names to any places where their arms haye 

been conspicuously victorious ; and consequently at the change of 
each dynasty numbers of cities and towns have been re-chri 

at the bidding of the triumphant usurper of the throne, Ag 
wards of thirty of these changes have taken place in the history of 
China, the difficulty of identifying a city existing two thousand 
years ago may be imagined. For instance, if we take the egle. 
brated provincial metropolis and prefecture T’ai-yuen Fu, we fing 
that under the Chow dynasty it was the State of T’ang; in the 
“ spring and autumn ” period it formed part of the State of Tein. 
during the civil wars which followed it belonged to the State of 
Chaou; under the Ts’in dynasty it was known as Tsin-yang, and 
T’ai-yuen Kiun ; under the T’ang as Pih-king, or northern capital; 
under the later T’ang as Si-king, or western capital; under the 
Sung dynasty as Ho-tung, and under the later dynasties it has been 
called by its present name. The student of Chinese history wil] 
therefore find this place mentioned under nine different names, 
and with nothing in the texts to help him to identify it. An attempt 
was made by M. Biot to smooth away this difficulty by the 
publication of his very excellent Dictionnaire des Villes Chinoises 
(1842), in which he traced some few of the changes which the 
principal cities had from time to time undergone, and added the 
latitudes and longitudes in all cases where these had been ascer- 
tained or could be approximately calculated. But the work wa; 
manifestly incomplete; the names of only the principal cities 
were found in its pages, and the historical portion left much to 
be desired. Rightly judging that the time had come when 4 
more extended work, traced on the same lines, would be welcomed, 
Mr. Playfair undertook to revise M. Biot’s work, and to supplement 
it “by a catalogue of the more important minor towns of the 
Empire.” 

The result is the work before us, which is in most respects a 
vast improvement on its prototype. It is fuller, containing 9,037 
entries, and the historical information given is both more complete 
and accurate. The only advantage which M. Biot’s Dictionnaire 
has over it on this point is that in that work in each instance the 
source from which the author has learnt the latitude and longitude 
is given; whereas Mr. Playfair leaves us in doubt whether he is 
speaking with the authority of the “ British Admiralty charts,” 
the calculations made at the Russian Observatory at Peking, “ Dr. 
Williams’s map of the Chinese Empire,” “Johnston’s General 
Gazetteer,” or of calculations made “ as carefully as possible from 
the Chinese Atlas.” We could have wished also that Mr. Playiair 
had followed the example of M. Biot in using the old “ mandarin” 
orthography of Central China for the transcription of Chinese 
proper names, instead of the Pekingese. The advantages in favour 
of the former are so numerous and important that the comparison 
which Mr. Playfair attempts to set up between the Langue dil 
and Langue d’Uc of China, even if it were relevant, which it is 
not, need not be seriously considered. In the first place, the old 
“ mandarin ” pronunciation, that is to say, the “ mandarin ” of the 
fourteenth century before it was divided into the dialects of 
Peking, Nanking, and Ch’'ing-tu, is that which is laid down in 
K'ang-hi’s Dictionary, which is the officially recognized lexicon 
of thelanguage. It isthe one, therefore, with which every educated 
man is familiar, and may be said to be the literary pronunciation, 
It is also the pronunciation which is best known in Europe, being 
that which, until lately, has been employed to express Chinese 
proper names by every writer on Chinese matters. Further, it 
was not chosen by h’ang-hi for any arbitrary reason, but was 
adopted from the Wu fang yuen yin, or, ‘The Original Sounds 
of the five divisions of the Empire ’—+#.e. north, south, east, west, 
and centre, as representing the old “ mandarin” pronunciation. 
It is the root from which the dialects of Peking, Nanking, and 
Ch’ing-tu have sprung, and from which all three, and especially 
that of Peking, have woefully degenerated. In all three, the very 
common old initial, K, has sutiered decay; thus k’t becomes in 
Nanking Awi, in Ch'ing-tu /v7, and in Peking it reaches the lowest 
possible degradation and appears as cht, In the capital also the 
initial 7s undergoes a like change before the vowel ¢ (the English 
e), and the curious consequence follows that, in a great majority 
of cases, the initials Ch, K, and 7s are in no way distinguished by 
the Pekingese. One result of this is a large reduction in the 
number of distinct syllabic sounds; and this in the case of 4 
monosyllabic language, such as Ohinese now is, is attended with 
considerable inconvenience. Mr. Playfair’s pages furnish abundant 
examples of the difficulty which thus arises. For instance, we have 
the town Ts'ten-kiang given as Ch’ten-chiang. In the first case 
the distinguishing initials help us to the meaning of the name; 
but without the native characters any explanation of Ch’ien-chiang 
would be the wildest guesswork. This is indicative of only ove 
of the many defects of the Peking dialect, which, in a linguistic 
sense, is a poverty-stricken and degraded version of the old 
“mandarin.” To a European student it has the additional dis 
advantage of being unknown, and dictivnaries, therefore, in whi 
it is used are apt to give rise, at all events at first, to much 
vexation of spirit. It will be some time before those wishing to 
consult Mr. Diayfair’s work will learn to look for Peking under 
Pei-ching, or for Kin-kiang under Chin-chiang, and so on, But 
even Mr. Playfair admits this difficulty, and attempts partly to 
remedy it by adding the orthography which is universally known 
in all cases where the name is one familiar to English readers. 

With the contents of the book, as far as they go, we have no 
fault to find. The information under each heading is all that 1 


professes to be, and is clearly and concisely given. It is of what 
the book lacks rather than what it contains that we are disposed 
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mplain. Mr. Playfair seems to imply in his preface that he 
of making his work larger is. But why should 
he have been? His book is intended for students, not for general 
readers, and to the student of history every piece of real informa- 
tion about a place or district is, or may be, of importance. On the 
hand, it is tantalizing to turn to “a geographical dictionary” 
for information about a place mentioned in history and not to tind 
the name recorded, or to discover that the icular indication 
wanted is omitted. But such must often be the fate of those who 
consult the work before us. For instance, of the twelve district 
cities within the metropolitan prefecture of Si-ngan fu, or, as Mr. 
Playfair writes it, Hsi-an fu, during the Han dynasty, two, Nan- 
ling hien and Li-yang hien, are not mentioned, Yet they were 
neither of them unimportant places, and Li-yang hien was fora 
time the capital of Kaou-tsu, the founder of the dynasty. But 
the most curious omissions among localities of great his- 
torical interest are those of the two most celebrated of the four 
which are known as “ the gates cf the Empire,” the Han-kuh 
oe and the T’ung kwan. Both these passes have been the scenes 
of fierce and repeated contests by which the fates of dynasties have 
been over and over again decided. When such places are passed 
over in silence less notorious districts are not likely to be more 
favoured, and it would not be difficult to make a considerable 
list of the towns and villages mentioned in the first few chapters 
of the history of the earlier Han dynasty which are not named in 
Mr. Playfair’s pages. 

These omissions are due, no doubt, to the sources from which 
Mr. Playfair gathered the materials for his work—namely, Biot's 
Dictionnaire des Villes Chinoises, the Tsin-shin, or ‘Chinese Red 
Book”; the Ta Ts'ing yih t’ung yut'u, or the “ Atlas of China under 
the present Dynasty”; and the Lieh tai ti li chi, or the “ Political 
Geography of China during successive Dynasties ” subsequent to 
the Han dynasty. These three native works are of the con- 
ventional kind, and represent the unscientitic geography of Chinese 
writers, As yet no Imperial Geographical Society has inspired a 

ion for geographical research; and numerous places of great 
Enorieal and ethnographical interest have been allowed to drop out 
of memory altogether, or, if their names are preserved, their positions 


easy. Chinese geographers deal mainly with places that exist, and 
trouble themselves very little about such as have ceased to be. 
In the same spirit, they are content for the most part to possess a 
knowledge only of the geography of the country beginning from 
the time of the Han dynasty (u.c. 206—a.D. 220), from which 
date the Empire became firmly established. Beyond this limit, 
for instance, the author of the Leh tai ti li ché did not care to 
go; and the editors of the Ta Ts’ing yih tung yu tu did not feel 
themseives bound to be very minute in their antiquarian re- 
searches. In proportion, therefore, to the neglect of these men 
Mr. Playfair’s pages have sufiered the loss of much information 
which is of interest and importance to students. Under the 
heading Ting-t’aou, for example, we have no mention of the fact 
that that place was anciently known as T’ao, and was for a time 
the abode of the “all-informed, intelligent, accomplished, and 
thoughtful” Emperor Yaou (B.c. 2356-2255), who took his 
sobriquet of T’aou-t’ang shi from it and the town of T'ang, 
where he had previously resided. The traces, also, of the 


aboriginal tribes which are to be discerned in the names of | 
| conduct of his friend and his bride are so manifest that the reader 


modern cities and districts are well worthy of study. Mr. Play- 
fair tells us that the Fei-ch'ing hien of the present day was 
originally the Fei-tsze kingdom; but he leaves us to discover for 
ourselves that the Fei-tsze were an aboriginal people and an olf- 
shoot from the Tek tribes, the ancestors of the ‘lekke Turcomans. 
Of the language of these tribes we have occasional indications 
in the old names of places, as in the case of Lu-nu, the city which 
is now known as Ting-chow, in the province of Chihli. It derived 
its name, so say old historians, from the existence of a stagnant 
pool of black water, Zw meaning black, and nu stagnant water, in 
the Tek language. This nw recalls to us the Egyptian nu, “ the 
water of chaos,” and reappears in Menam, “ the mother of waters,” 
the name of the great river in Cochin China. The Zw we find as Lo, 
“black,” among the Miaou-tsze tribes of South-Western China. In 
Kiaou-chi, the old name for Cochin China, we have preserved a 
record of a curious physical feature peculiar to the people of that 
country, Travellers tell us—and the name Kiaou-chi, “ crossed 
toes,” confirms the statement—that among the Cuchin Chinese the 
great toe, as a rule, overlaps the next one to it. Hence the 
name. But, as is the case all over the world, the names of a great 
majority of the provinces aud towns in China are suggested by 
their geographical position. For instance, the provinces Shan-tung 
“east of the mountains ”; Shan-si, “ west of the mountains”; 
Honan, “south of the (Yellow) river”; Hu-nan, “south of the 
lakes”; and such places, Kiu-kiang, “ nine rivers”; T”ientsin, “ the 


heavenly ford”; San-shwuy, “three waters”; all point to their 
geographical positions. 

In fact, a very interesting book might be made of a Gazetteer of 
China in which the historical, ethnological, and geographical 
facts embodied in the names of places should be collected. We 
commend this suggestion to Mr. Playfair, who, by the arrange- 
ment of the materials he has gathered together in the work before 
us, has shown that he is well qualified for such a task. We are 
Convinced that a work containing an amplitication of the nine 
thousand and thirty-seven entries which he has given ur, with the 
addition of twice us many more, though it might be of a size such 
hist, present alarms him, would be welcomed by students of Chinese 

ry. 


JUST AS I AM.* 


« MAN a man,” says De Quincey, “ traces his ruin to a 


murder of which perhaps he thought little encugh at the 


time.” The great moralist goes on to follow the gradual fall from 

righteousness which, beginning with an unconsidered murder, 

ends in Sabbath-breaking and positive discourtesy of manner. In 

Miss Braddon’s new novel we are permitted to see how the 

influences of high birth and a sound education can arrest a. 
career of vice in its very beginning, and keep a baronet who 

has been a murderer in the way The 

Courtenay had assassinated Walter Blake, not indeed without pro- 
vocation, but with every circumstance of premeditated guilt; yet 
the offence had no evil effect on his urbane and deeply religious 
character, or on his private fortunes. Ordinary murderers gene- 
rally suffer a good deal from remorse, are not infrequently detected, 
and are occasionally hanged. But the Baronet, for at least twenty 
years after committing his dastardly crime, appears to have lived 
a quiet but happy life, secure in the affection of an only daughter, 
and occasionaily “ whipping romantic trout streams” in Wales, 


should go. Sir Everard 


It is true that he was found out in the end, and when he 
began to be found out he began to be uncomfortable. Still, when 
he confessed to the amiable curate who wished to marry his daugh- 
ter, and even when he admitted that he had allowed another man 
to be condemned to penal servitude for his crime, the curate only 
felt deeply sorry ” for the Baronet. And, after marrying his daugh- 
ter happily,and becoming an interesting invalid, the Baronet retired 
for the last few months of his existence to La Trappe. 
previously (in spite of De Quincey’s theory) been a very regular 
churchgoer at home. On retreating from the world he sought 
refuge in the arms of the Catholic Church; and he died, after a 
rosperous and respectable existence, in the odour of sanctity. 
ivery one who wasaware of his crime said, “ Poor dear Sir Everard, 
he has suffered much,” or words to that effect. 
We doubt whether silly novels do all the moral harm that 
critics sometimes ascribe to them. Any young person who reads 
Miss Braddon’s new tale will learn that a bride, a lady of the 


, une preserved | sweetest nature, may carry on a clandestine love affair with an 
are so roughly described that their identitication is by no means | 


interesting widower just when she is on the very point of 
becoming a mother. This was the almost imperceptible blot on the 
character of poor young Lady Courtenay. The widower, too, being 
the soulof honour in other respects, may make love to his friend’s 
bride, and, when confronted by her angry husband, may refuse to 
give him any but legal satisfaction. In expectation of such a 
refusal, the injured husband, Sir Everard, may “ pluck a stake out 
of a hedge—a heavy, murderous-looking stake, with a sharply- 
pointed end”—and therewith may deliberately batter in 
his false friend's skull. And, in spite of all this in- 
famous treachery and deliberate villany, all three characters 
may be highly respectable persons, deserving rather of pity 
and sympatny than of human censure. ‘These facts the reader 
may learn trom Just as I am, and yet we doubt whether his or 
her moral tone will be greatly lowered by the lesson. Nature 
has planted in most of us a kind of instinct which recoils with 
honest hatred and horror from the vices and crimes of these polite 
sinners. We know perfectly well that if Sir Everard had felt a 


| grain of real remorse he would have done what he could to expiate 


his crime by giving himself up to justice. And the infamy of the 
must be weak-minded indeed who bestows on them a maudlin 
pity. Human nature is not so silly as to be seduced into either 
murder or adultery by the leniency with which Miss Braddon 
treats these peccadilloes in the persons of her new novel. 

What interest there is in Just as I am is inevitably spoiled by an 
analysis of the story. Yet without this analysis it is impossible 
to display the nature of the characters to whom we are introduced, 
and of their very disagreeable relations to each other. The tale 
begins with the appearance of one Humphrey Vargas, a tramp 
who has reached the end of his luck. Vargas, and Vargas’s dog 
—an outworn, starving, shambling, and deeply attached couple of 
wanderers—are very well described; and there is a good deal of 
unstrained pathos in the old fellow’s love of his lurcher. Just on 
the twentieth anniversary of the birth of the heroine, Dulcie, 
daughter of Sir Everard Courtenay, Vargas gives him- 
self up to that justice of the peace as the wmur- 
derer of one Walter Blake, who had been slain on that very 
day, twenty years before. Now the son of Walter Blake, Mr. 
Morton Blake, is Dulcie Courtenay’s affianced lover, and is in the 
house when Vargas gives himself up. Morton Blake is described 
as an intellectual and ambitious young Radical; but in all the 
earlier part of the tale he appears only as an incarnate spirit of 
revenge on his father’s murderer. He is annoyed with Sir 
Everard for disbelieving Vargas’s confession, and circumstances 
gradually lead him to suspect the Baronet himself. Walter Blake 
had been found dead and robbed in a ditch on the path by which 
he was riding home from hunting. At the moment of his death 
his son Morton had been ten or seven years old (the author 
gives both ages, Vol. I. pp. 29, 93), and the lad had never for- 
gotten the horrors of the event. At Vargas’s trial, however, his 
counsel had hinted that Walter Blake had once been the suitor of 
the lady who became Sir Everard’s wife. He had also proved that 
the blow by which Walter Blake was killed must have been in- 
flicted, not with a rounded cudgel, as Vargas said, but with a 


* Justas Iam. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
London: Maxwell & Uc 1880. 
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sha stake. These things stimulated Morton Blake's suspi- 
cion, and his aunt, his father’s sister, who knew that her brother 
had behaved treacherously to Sir Everard, confirmed his doubts 
by her reserve. He at last ventured to ask Sir Everard whether 
the friendship with his father had been unbroken. This 
was too much for Sir Everard: he gradually made Dulcie 
break off her engagement, and much unhappiness and brain fever 
were the result. 

- Meanwhile Morton had not been alone in his inquiries. The 
daughter of Vargas, anxious to clear her father’s character, 
had discovered a groom who had been in Sir Everard’s service, 
and had picked up a spur of his on the scene of the murder. 
The reader begins to think that Sir Everard is going at last to be 
punished for his offence, but Morton’s heart is softened, and he 
actually listens to the confession of the Baronet: “I meant to 
kill him, foully or fairly.” Immediately after the murder Lady 
Courtenay gave birth to her daughter Dulcie, and died. There is 
something particularly horrible in the idea of a love affair between 
the daughter of the murderer's wife and the son of the murdered 
man with whom the wife had been intriguing. Attempts are 
made, indeed, to suggest that the affair between Walter Blake and 
Lady Courtenay had stopped short of actual guilt. But Walter 
Blake’s remark that Sir Everard “might as well try for a 
divorce” looks the other way. The author has succeeded in 
devising a situation which has suggestions that might tempt M. | 
Zola to covet his neighbour's copyright. The confession of | 
Vargas, it should be said, had been made from a variety of | 
motives, and chiefly because “such a life as his was not worth | 
living.” It was true, however, that Vargas had robbed the dead 
body of Walter Blake. By way ofshowing the author's leniency, 
it is enough to mention the curate’s remark on this affair of Vargas. 
The curate, vice Morton Blake cashiered, is engaged to Dulcie, and 
has heard Sir Everard’s confession :— 


* mf a he has confided in me—he has told me all.” 

A 
‘ aa he has told me the dark secret of his life—and I am deeply sorry 
for him.” 

“Sorry for him ?—yes, one cannot help being sorry for him. What 
must I feel, who have loved him and been loved by him all these years ? 
a - God have compassion upon him, as we have? Can his sin find 
pardon ?” 

“It can, it will. If he is sincerely penitent, as I believe he is, God will 
assuredly pardon.” 

“But to let that innocent man suffer—was not that a terrible sin?” 

“It was a sin, but I do not believe your father would have let his life be 
sacrificed had there been no commutation of his sentence. Remember, the 
—7 Vargas actually paid was only the just punishment of his actual 
guilt.” 

“How good you are! Whataload you have taken off my mind!” 
said Dulcie. “Yes, I know he is penitent. Twenty years of sorrow! That 
is a long atonement, is it not?” 

“God will accept that atonement, love.’ 


| 
This was the view of the representative of the Church. Yet it | 
seems odd that imprisonment till death should not be too much 
for a tramp who has robbed a dead man, while “twenty years of 
sorrow” is penalty enough for a baronet who has committed a 
murder. Since Mr. George Macdonald tried to interest us in a 
scoundrelly undergraduate “of beautiful nature” who had mur- | 
dered a girl and lived on opium, we have not met with such | 
maudlin morality. Yet even in Mr. Macdonald’s novel the beau- 
tiful-natured young murderer was warned by the parson that he | 
must give himself up to justice if he wished his repentance to have | 
any value. In Miss Braddon’s story the parson and the murderer's | 
daughter pass straight from discussing the paternal sin to love- | 
making, and Dulcie says :— | 
“T love you dearly, though I hate myself for being so horribly fickle. — 
you not afraid of marrying such a weathercock ?” j 
“1 fear nothing but my own unworthiness, Dulcie. You have made me 
unutterably happy.” 
“ Please don’t despise me,” she murmured softly ; “but I’m afraid I love | 
you better than ever I loved Morton.” 
So the murderer gave away his daughter, and a bishop united the 
happy pair, and they planned a visit to “ papa” next winter, and | 
a comic Irishman interrupted the wedding-brealfast. | 
We do not know what the confirmed novel reader may think of 
this _ and of these persons, but to ourselves they appear ex- | 
tremely distasteful. There is something in murder, even under | 
provocation, that we cannot look on as a trifling and venial 
error. This complaisance of the parson’s is carried too far 
for mere Christian tolerance. The other characters and the by- 
Rey of the novel do little to reconcile us to Just as I am. 
wo or three sets of vulgar people, rejoicing respectively in 
pretentious vulgarity, in slipshod middle-class vulgarity, and in 
the vulgarity of factory hands, are described with good-humoured 
truth. The author is only too good-humoured—that is pre- 
cisely the fault which we find in her theory of murder. Another 
character is a pretty but rather luckless Lady Frances Grange, 
who falis in love, uninvited, first with Morton Blake, and then 
with the old murderer himself. But she is not inconsolable, and 
is left “ hobnobbing over Beville’s sandwich case and sherry flask ” 
with “a certain wealthy lordling.” The wretched Morton is once 
more fallen in love with by another spontaneous admirer, Miss 
Lizzie Hardman, who leads him to the altar. In fact, Miss 
Braddon’s young ladies are in as “coming on” a humour as 
the heroines of the old French metrical romances. The Baronet 
plainly tells Lady Frances that, if he had been a good man, he | 
should have asked her to be his wife, and she replies, “I can trust | 
youand be happy with you whatever you are.” But the Baronet, | 


if his lot had 


having his eye on La Trappe, declines this hint. “ His life ig 
now of the severest kind,’ and he rises, poor fellow, “at two 
every morning.” 

If Sir Everard Courtenay’s name had been ’Arry Jones, and if he 
had knocked in his friend Bill Smith’s head with a stake, and then 
let another man bear the punishment, we doubt whether the 
author would have been so tenderly interested in his fortunes, 
Even though he was an amateur of book-binding, we admit that 
he only rouses disgust and indignation as we think of him, 
Generally novelists are pretty hard on their wicked baronets, and 
Miss Braddon may have wished to show that, though a baronet 
in a novel must be a murderer, he need not be a coarse noisy one, 
like lost Sir Massingberd. But she has failed, we think, to create 
a character with whom even her public will sympathize. The 
name of her novel, borrowed, we fancy, from a hymn, has given 
much concern to serious circles. This concern can hardly be 
diminished by the moral lessons which seem to be implied ip 
Just as I am. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


OT many sovereigns have deserved better of their people and 
N the a than the Emperor Akbar (1), one of several proofs 
worth bearing in mind during the present break-up of the Eastern 
world that Turkish blood and Arabian religion are not necessarily 
incompatible with the highest desert on the part of aruler, The 
cause of the chronic misgovernment of Eastern countries seems 
rather to consist in the impossibility of controlling a bad 
sovereign than the inability to produce a good one. Although 
Count von Noer’s history of Akbar has not proceeded very far, it 
has gone far enough to show how largely his accession to the 
throne depended upon the mere fortune of war, and consequently 
to what degree the happiness of his empire was staked, not 
merely upon the good sense, but also upon the good luck, of a 
single person. One thing even Akbar could not do—he could not 
ensure his subjects a successor like himself; and it is thus very 
possible that, from the force of contrast, his virtues have gained 
him a higher place among sovereigns than he would have merited 
n cast in Europe. Be this as it may, Count von 
Noer has selected an admirable subject, for which he appears to 
have every qualification except that of animation or dignity of 
style. To these he cannot lay claim; but, if his sober narrative 
is not lively or alluring, neither is it dull, and it at all events 
displays that kind of ease which springs from a complete mastery 


, over the original sources of information, so far, at least, as these 


are accessible in translations. Fortunately these are the most 
important, including Ahmed Bachschi’s histoty, as translated 


/ in the valuable collection of Elliot and Dowson; the Akbar 


Nameh and Ayeen Akbar of Akbar'’s Vizier and panegyrist, 
Abul Fazl; and the Muntachabut Tawarich of his detractor 
Badaon. Mainly from these sources Count von Noer has prepared 
a lucid narrative which bids fair to fill up a perceptible blank in 
European historical literature. The first part is principally occu- 
pied with the political troubles of Akbar’s earlier years down to 
1567 ; the far more interesting history of his internal administra- 
tion being reserved for subsequent volumes. A useful preliminary 
sketch of the country and people of India is prefixed. 

General Bogdanovitsch’s account of the Russian Guards’ share 
in the operations before Plevna (2), especially the capture of the 
redoubt of Gorni-Dubniak, is more spirited and less technical than 
is usually the case with strictly military histories. The author's 
estimate of the military qualities of his troops is very high, but 
no doubt well merited. At the same time it seems pretty clear 


| that, had the Turks been led by European officers, although 


Plevna might still have been taken, the garrison would not have 
been taken along with it. 

The history of the German Bund (3), as constituted in 1816, is far 
from a brilliant one in itself, and assuredly shines with no factitious 
lustre in the pages of Herr Fischer. Although a bitter adversary 
of the defunct institution, Herr Fischer nevertheless pays it the 
involuntary compliment of considerinz it not so utterly bad that 
some oue may not conceivably wish for its restoration, the rather 
as the new institutions, he admits, have failed to give universal 
satisfaction. He thinks, however, that they are capable of de- 
velopment until all the national aspirations are fully attained, and 
that meanwhile his countrymen will be the better reconciled to 
them by being reminded of the utter impotence of the old 
Bund except as a barrier against Liberal thought and an in- 
cubus on the national life generally. With so decided a parte 
pris, Herr Fischer is not likely to take rank as an impartial or 
a standard historian; but his estimate of the Bund is probably 
not very wide of the truth, and his sketch of its constitu- 
tion and of the legislation achieved under its auspices is use- 
ful and interesting. There is more room for party spirit in his 
account of the diplomatic action of the Bund and its relations to 
the internal affairs of its own members; but, on the whole, there 


(1) Kaiser Akbar. Lin Versuch iiber die Geschichte Indiens im sech- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, Vou Graf F. A. von Noer. Lief. 1. Leiden: Brill. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Die Garde des russischen Zaren auf der Strasse nach Sophia am °2 
October 1877. Von E. W. Bogdanovitsch, General-Major. Uebersetzt von 


; Pochhammer. Hannover: Helwing. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(3) Die Nation und der Bundestag. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Ge- 
schichte. Von Karl Fischer. Leipzig: Fues. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
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js no great reason for dissenting from his view of an institution 
which, under the guise of promoting, was established to prevent 
the unity of Germany. é 

The relations of the Hanse Towns to the Scandinavian king- 
doms (4) in the fourteenth century afford an interesting but obscure 
subject of research. When not actually at war the parties were 

nerally occupied by financial and commercial disputes, which 
. Denicke has done his best to render intelligible. 

A series of “ Historical Studies,” edited W. Arndt and 
others (5), promises to throw considerable light on the more 
obscure portions of Germany history. The first number is devoted 
to an account of the work of Wido, Bishop of Ferrara, an adhe- 
rent of the Antipope Clement III., against Hildebrand’s claims to 
the Papacy. It is remarkable that Hildebrand’s case is so fairly 

ut by his antagonist as to have Jed some to suppose Wido to have 

n in fact his concealed partisan. The second number contains 
the history of Giinther von Schwarzburg, the unsuccessful compe- 
titor of Charles IV. for the Imperial crown. 

A new statistical annual, edited by Dr. J. Minoprio (6), pro- 
mises to develop into a publication of importance. The econo- 
mical department is that which the compiler has had more 
especially in view; and the financial, industrial, and commercial 
statistics are in most instances apparently very full. The German 
Empire has naturally received particular attention. Many items 
are given which one would not have expected to find, such 
as the names of banks in Italy and the number of booksellers in 
Switzerland. Other matters, not strictly economical but still 
bearing on the subject, and which might easily have been ascer- 
tained, are omitted, such as the strength and cost of the regular 
military establishment in all countries. The accuracy of some 
minor details seems questionable. It is mysterious to us how the 
compiler shouid have been able to determine that the population 
of the Chinese province of Fo-kien is neither more nor less than 
twenty-two millions seven hundred ard ninety-nine thousand five 
hundred and fifty-six ; and we are quite at a loss how to reconcile 
his statement that the Honduras Government devotes half its 
revenue to the redemption of its debt with the current Stock 
Exchange price of that insecurity. 

Agrippa (7), according to Pliny, placed a colossal map for public 
inspection in Rome, embodying the most accurate geographical 
knowledge of his time. From an examination of the principal 
medizeval maps preserved to us, Dr. Philippi is led to conclude 
that they imply a common original extant before the end of the 
fourth century, and he further thinks that this may have been the 
map of Agrippa. 

br. Karl Benrath, whose Life of Bernardino Ochino is one of 
the most important of recent contributions to the history of the 
Reformation, has performed another most acceptable service by the 
republication of the anonymous “ Sum of Holy Scripture” (8), a 
work widely circulated in its own day, and full of freshness and 
interest even now. It appears to have been most widely influential 
in England, where at least five editions were published, and in 
Italy, where it excited the most deadly animosity of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, The original text, however, was neither English 
nor Italian, and after a careful inquiry Professor Benrath decides 
that it was in all probability Dutch; partly on account of the 
reference to convents of Sisters of Charity, which at that time ex- 
isted only in the Netherlands. This conclusion is further corrobo- 
rated by the authority of Anthony & Wood. The authorship is 
quite uncertain. Dr. Benrath hesitatingly conjectures that the 
book may be from the pen of a minister named Bommelius, who, 
more than thirty years afterwards, mentions that he had composed 
a work with a very similar title. It appears, however, that Bomme- 
lius had only been admitted to priest’s orders in 1522, and the 
treatise certainly seems to denote greater maturity of mind than 
could well be expected from a person presumably so young. The 
tone of the little treatise is in every sense of the term evangelical ; 
the diction is clear, spirited, and in every way adapted for popular 
perusal even at this day, uncompromising and occasionally vehe- 
ment, but free from railing and rancour. The kernel of it is the asser- 
tion of the doctrine of justitication by faith alone, with respect to 
which the author's position is entirely Lutheran. Transubstantia- 
tion is hardly alluded to, and the writer’s attitude is in many 
Tespects more conservative than it would probably have been 
at a later period of the controversy. Monastic vows, for instance, 
arenot wholly discountenanced, pt their abuses are severely 
condemned, and the suggestion is made that they should be for- 

en to persons under the age of thirty. 
_ Dr. von Schulte’s history of the literature of ecclesiastical law 
in Germany and Austria (9), although but an extract from a larger 
Work, is still a book of considerable compass and importance, and 


(4) Die Hansestiidte, Diinemark und Norwegen von 1369 bis 1376. Von 
Dr. Harry Denicke. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Williams & } orgate. 

(5) Historische Studien. Herausgegeben von W. Arndt, C. von Noorden, 
&e, 1,2. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Jahrbuch fiir Volks- und Staatswirthschaft aller Liinder der Erde: 
Herausgegeben von Dr. J. Minoprio. Jahrg. 1. Berlin: Reimer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Zur Reconstruction der Weltkarte des Agri; Von Dr. F. Philippi. 
Marburg: Elwert, London : Nutt. 

(2) Die Summa der Heiligen Schrift. Ein Zeugniss aus dem Zeitalter 
der Reformation - nef die Rechtfertigung aus dem Glauben. Herausgegeben 
von Karl Benrath. Leipzig: Fernau. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(9) Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des Evangelischen Kirchen- 
Stuit- 


in Deutschland und Oesterreich. Von Dr. J. F. yon Schulte. 
art; Enke, London: Williams & Norgate. 


a good deal more than a mere bibliography. Short biographical 
notices of the various authors are given when their lives present 
any particulars of interest, and they are sometimes accompanied with 
criticisms on their labours. One especially useful feature of the 
book is the full treatment accorded to the living jurists of Germany. 

The late Professor Beck’s lectures on the pastoral theology of 
the New Testament (10) show fervour conjoined with good 
— and a remarkable talent for enlivening and diversifying the 
subject. 

Dr. Hugo Weiss's bibliography of David (11) is to some extent an 
apologetic performance ; but the writer has judiciously not allowed 
discussion to — over narrative. If in some respects more of 
an advocate than an historian, and if disposed to pass much too 
lightly over his hero’s questionable actions when anything like a 
supernatural sanction can be pleaded for them, his view is never- 
theless nearer the truth than that of the writers whom he pzinci- 
pally controverts, and his narrative is enriched by constant refer- 
ences to the results of modern research in history and philology. 

It is hardly probable that the claims of Smyrna to be the birth- 
place of Homer ever obtained an impartial hearing at Colophon; 
and it may be suspected that the scarcely less celebrated contro- 
versy respecting the authorship of the ‘‘ Imitatio ” owes much of its 
obstinacy to national feeling and the prepossessions of religious 
communities. It is most natural that Dr. Odlestin Wolfs- 
griiber (12), as a Benedictine, should vindicate the claim of 
Giovanni Gersen, who was undoubtedly a Benedictine too, if he ever 
was anything. One serious impediment in Gersen’s way has always 
been the difficulty of proving his existence. We are unable to dis- 
cover that Dr. Wolfsgriiber has made any addition to the testimony 
already extant. The personality of Gersen, his dignity as Abbot of 
Vercelli, and his authorship of the “ Imitation” still rest, as they 
always have rested, upon the assertions of anonymous copyists two 
centuries after the date at which he is supposed to have flourished. 
Admitting, however, his existence early in the thirteenth century, 
his utter disappearance from observation for so long a period is 
only less destructive of his case than absolute proof that he never 
lived. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries not a single 
authenticated manuscript of the “ Imitatio ” can be produced. To- 
wards the middle of the fifteenth century manuscripts become ex~- 
ceedingly numerous. What conclusion is possible, but that the book 
was composed about that time? And, if so, the more satisfactorily 
Giovanni Gersen is proved to have flourished two centuries earlier, 
the more irresistible is the inference that the “ Imitatio ” is not his 
work. While making the most he can of the slender evidence 
available on his own side of the question, Dr. Wolfsgriiber renders 
no justice to the strong points of his opponents’ case. He takes no 
notice of Dr. Hirsche’s remarkable discovery that the manuscript of 
1441 is punctuated by Thomas a Kempis’s own hand in a manner 
which, in the opinion of many, decisively proves the identity of the 
copyist and the author. He on with apparent fairness a list of 
the Germanisms supposed to be recognized in the Latinity of the 
“Tmitatio,” but omits all reference to the far more striking 
Belgicisms pointed out by Malou, which demonstrate, if anything 
can, that the writer was not merely a Teuton, but a Nether- 
lander. Any palsographic evidence on his own side appears good 
enough for him, and he does not seem to suspect the condemnation 
tacitly involved in a reliance upon palsographic verdicts now 
two centuries old, which, so far as can be discovered, no palo- 
grapher of reputation has confirmed since. 

It is to be regretted thatthe late Professor Cybulski’s meritorious 
lectures on the Polish —— of the nineteenth century (13) were 
not prepared for the press by himself. In this case we should 
— have had a compact manual instead of a number of 

iffuse orations, perfectly in their place as addressed to a class of 
Polish students, but much too copious for the patience of a public that 
is but too prone to ignore Polish literature altogether. A consider- 
able part of the work, for example, is occupied with a criticism of 
the Messianic hallucinations of the great Polish poet Mickiewicz, 
legitimate and seasonable at the time, but interesting to 
no one at this day. Cybulski’s remarks on Panslavism have a 
more permanent value, and indicate clearly why patriotic Poles 
refuse their sympathy to this specious disguise of Pan-Russianism. 
The more strictly literary criticism ap to be in general sound 
and good. It cannot be a matter of surprise that the author's high 
estimate of the poets he characterizes is rarely borne out by the 
obviously inadequate translations. With every drawback, these 
pages still afford sufficient evidence of the indestructible vitality 
of Polish literature and of the national feeling which underlies 
it. Oybulski himself was a native of the Duchy of Posen, who, 
having emigrated to join the insurrection of 1831 in Russian 
Poland, paid for his patriotism by three years’ imprisonment in 
Russia after its defeat, and six months’ further confinement in a 
Prussian fortress after his return, Having thus acquitted his 
military obligations to his country, he devoted the rest of his 


(10) Pastorallehren des Neuen Testamente. Von Dr.J.T. Beck. Heraus- 
von B. Riggenbach. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. London: Williams 

Norgate. 

(11) David und seine Zeit. _ Historisch i Studien vornehmlich 
zu den Biichern Samuels. Von Dr. H. Weiss. Minster: Theissing. 
London Williams & Norgate. 

( 7 Gersen, sein Leben und sein Werk De Imitatione Christi. 
Von Dr. C. Wolfsgriiber. Mit Facsimiles mehrerer wichtiger Codices 


Manuscripti. Augsburg: Huttler. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(13) Geschichte der Polnischen Dichtkunst in der ersten Hilfte des 
osen 


laufenden Jahrhunderts, Von Dr. Adalbert Cybulski. 2 Bde. 
Zupanski. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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life to the comparative philology of the Slavonic languages, and 
the diffusion of a knowledge of Polish literature among Prussians 
and Prussian Poles, ultimately obtaining a chair in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, where he died in 1867. 

Homer's Golden Chain (14) was an alchemical book which 
Goethe mentions having studied together with Fraulein von Klet- 
tenberg. Herr Kopp, the historian of early chemistry, investigates 
the probable signification of the title, and informs us that the work 
was published in 1723, and republished as late as 1781 under the 
designation of The Ring of Plato. The author was probably an 
Austrian physician named Kirchberger. 

Herr Jean Bernard’s selections from the medieval poetry of Ger- 
many (15) are judiciously made, and, being mostly brief, are well 
adapted to be remembered by the scholar, and to accustom the 
alent to the archaic vocabulary and grammar with which he 
must grapple. The quaint type, however, although from one 
point of view well matched with the crabbed text, is so trying to 
the eyes as to create a serious and needless impediment to the 
student. 

The “Saint ” of C. F. Meyer's romance (16) is Thomas 4 Becket. 
The author has sufficient talent and historical knowledge to depict 

period with accuracy ; but he has not sufficient imagination to 
vivity his picture, and his well-written story is in general somewhat 
tame. 

The most generally interesting contribution to the recent 
numbers of the Russian Review (17) is an analysis of the cor- 
respondence of Catharine II. with Baron Grimm, recently pub- 
blished by the Academy of History at St. Petersburg, When it 
is stated that this correspondence lasted twenty-three years, and 
that Catharine’s share of it, which is the only portion published, 
fills 700 pages octavo, some idea will be formed of its extent and 
interest. It appears to represent the great Empress in general 
upon her most favourable side, as a kind and considerate friend, a 
munificent patron, and endowed with a remarkable cheerfulness 
and equanimity of temperament. In this respect, as well as in her 
literary amateurship, she presents a striking analogy to her great 
contemporary Warren Hastings, but her taste and performances 
in literature were much superior to his. Her references to the 
French Revolution, even in its earliest stages, show that her 
acquaintance with philosophers had failed to give her the slightest 
idea of constitutionalism, and that she only comprehended govern- 
ment as an enlightened despotism. From this point of view she 
speaks of her efforts to improve the condition of her own people 
with a legitimate pride, though it is clear that she greatly over- 
rated their success. Her references to her contemporaries are 
frequently by no means flattering, but her dislike is devoid of 
rancour, except perhaps in the case of Gustavus III. of Sweden. 
Another very interesting paper is that by Professor Schulze in 
support of Stephani’s theory of the late and barbarous origin of the 
objects discovered at Mycenzs by Dr. Schliemann. Many ingenious 
arguments are adduced, but there is no attempt to meet the great 
difficulty of the entire absence of the coins and other objects of 
unquestionably recent date which a plundering horde under the 
later Roman Empire could not have failed to leave behind it. 

Themostimportant contribution to the Rundschau (18)is one ona 
Russian subject. Under the title of “ The Precursors of Nibilism,” 
an anonymous writer, who will easily be recognized as a former 
contributor to this a gives an account of the conspiracy of 
Petraschewski in 1848, mainly founded on the official report, the 
greater part of which is cited. The plot was socialistic, and may 
be regarded as a symptom of a revolutionary ferment among the 
half-educated classes of the Empire, although it was as yet far 
from having assumed the portentous features of Nihilism. Theodore 
Storm is one of the best German writers of novelettes, and his 
“ Senator’s Sons,” a story of old German times in an old German 
seaport, promises to rank among his best efforts. Heyse’s transla- 
tions of Manzoni’s sacred odes and hymns are admirable in point of 
farm, although the poems themselves are more remarkable for 
style than substance. Some juvenile letters of the philologist 
Hase, a German long domiciled in Paris, graphically describe his 
journey thither in the days of the Consulate. The French people 
were then at the height of good humour with their recent victories 
and the improvement in their social condition effected by the Re- 
volution, and still considered themselves sound Republicans, but 
Hase remarked that the appellation “ citizen” was everywhere 
dying out. 


(14) Aurea Catena Homeri. Von Hermann Kopp. Braunschweig: 
Vieweg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Aus alter Zeit. Eine Gedankensammlung aus der ersten Bliithezeit 
deutscher Literatur. Herausgegeben von J. Bernard. Leipzig: Wartig. 


Nutt. 
(16) Der Heilige. WNovelle. Von C. F. Meyer. Leipzig: Hiissel. 


(17) Russische Revue: Monatschrift firdie Kunde Russlands. Jahrg.9. 
Fit. St. Petersburg : London: Nutt. 

(18) Deutsche Rundsch Jahrg. 7. Hft. 1. Berlin: Paetel. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


An unintentional +1 occurred in the review of the “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities” which appeared in our last 
number. The author of the essay on Money is not, as we said, 
“ Mr. Keary, of the British Museum, assisted by Mr. Babington,” 
but Mr. F. W. Madden, assisted by Mr. Keary and Dr. 
Babington. 
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ea SITUA TION in which those attainments might be utilized. He would be willing to 
give a little time at the outset.—Address, ‘I’. B. RUSSELL, 10 Little Titchfield Street, W. 


ra 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, and Others._A GENTLEMAN of Twenty-five years’ experience 
inal the Depertineats of Advertising, offers his services to any firm desirous of EXTENDING 
thir ADVERTISING CONNECT ON. The Advertiser can undertake the Management of 
= Outdoor 7 ‘Indoor Advertisements. Salary not so much an object at commencement 
manency int the future.—For further particulars apply to A.Z.,24 Richmond Terrace, 
rib m Road, S. 


T°, BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 


Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 
and London and North- Western Stations. “The Son has just undergone comp! lete 
repairs, contains Ten n § Rooms, and is well arranged as to domestic ottices ; 3 with good 
Garden at the Tw overlooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J. » AA Builder, 9 Pieasant Place, 


Uxiridge Road 
AN AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the pies foe PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FOR GHT for ADELAIDE 
(semaphore), MELBOURNE, ‘and SYPNEY direct, taking aca at through rates to 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


to 


Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 
ACONCAGUA.. 4.107 600 JOHN ELDER 4,152 550 
CHIMBORAZO. 559 759 
COTOPAXI 600 550 
CUZCO... 550 1,000 
GARONNE .. 550 000 


The above Steamers have been specially aes for carrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hi made are the fastest on record. 

For further particulars a gpply to to the of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 
Avenue, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for Bomba: 
Fortnightly departure for... es jan Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for... .- China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for..........see0 Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFICES: 122 = ADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25° COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


tng a. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establ lished. Suites of 
dpecious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


BEXJIN. BULL, Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HeitTy and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IS44. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. 
Profits divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF Bonus ADDITIONS. 


Effected At Age. | Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 
£ £ 8. 
1847 37 500 459 lv 
” 43 5,000 5,060 10 
1850 35 | 500 399 10 . 
1851 32 500 369 10 
1855 31 1,000 623 10 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 
1864 35 5,000 1,741 0 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1893._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


F RE OFFICORF, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


F F 2 FIC 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


L988 OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 

CIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and inay bo peyvites against by a Policy 
of the ATAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest 
2 Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 


P 


S U_N 


Established 1710. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, po 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey, Madees, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ug Kons. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankery 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills tssued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Appreved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
a every, other di of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 

contains 250 Rooms, and is “ta model of sanitary excellence.” Table-d'hote daily. Two 

Months’ Tourist ‘Tickets from all prineipal Railway Stations in England.—Full information of 
ER. There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in England. 


“HEY come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVERLEY PEN.” 
Also, the HINDOO PENS, Nos. 1,2, and 3, Diagonal Points, 
Sold at 6d. and 1s. per Box at all Stationers. 
Patentees_MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh (Established 1770). 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


WiliAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment to it. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
Ticontains upwards of 850 peg of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
f the Thirty large Showrooms, 
OXFORD STREET; 1, 14,2, 3, & 4 NEWMAB STREET ; 4,5, & 6 PERRY'S 
LACE; and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 
£ 


s. 

Register Sto 0 9 0t0% 0 0 

dlito 3 80,.% 00 

Sto 9.2 00 

Ditto 2 15 0 

00 

Fireirons, Sét of 0 43,3 6100 

Ditto, Rests for Tile Hearths, per 0130, 15 10 0 
GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK. Estimates free. 


BEDSTEADS, — AND FURNITURE. 
FEDRTEADS. o of best make only, from 10s. 6d. 
ery deseri ption made on the premises, and guaranteed of pure materials and 
American Walnut machine-made CABINET FURNITURE. 
A large Stock of cheap, useful, and sound Furniture of the above make on view 


at Bt ppces usually charged for ordinary deal. 
ee g and Drawing Rooms, and every article necessary for House 


RTON. 


8. B 


Wi ILLIAM 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


or APARTMENTS 


HOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 

atalozue, with Terms, ‘ottenham Court 

“414,20, aud 21 Murweil Street, W.C. Leteblished 1362 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HEAL & SON. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 600 Illustrations. 


THE 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Deeorative Art, and having had great anaes in carrying 

ont important orders, will be happy to advise upon the DECORATION and 

FURNISHING of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, to prepare Designs, and to 

execute the necessary works at moderate cost. They personally superintend all 
work entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonp Srreer, W. 


CIGARETTES, “ The best selections of the best growths.” 
“ DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). 
WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all all Principal Dealers, and 


every Genuine Cigarette bears the name ef the M: 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
APO LLINARIS WATER 


** Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horacn, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT ee. LONDON, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


77 PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


It is admitted that a th d Scotch Whi most pleasing aad 
of stimul nts rivaling the Tae of French Brandy. 
mh Lancet says: uglas & Mason's V 3 excellent in every respect, smooth im 
and delicate flavour, the advantage blen pening. 
Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases ineluded. Delivered free at any Railway Station im 
England, i iu quantities of two dozen and upw: 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LiBRARY, provided with all the BEST 
and NEWEST LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE 
LIBRARY, READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, 
LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the 
appliances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. All the Books in the Library, both English and 
Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to amounts of subscription, and Subscribers, at 
their option, may have Volumes of Music instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. £s. da a, 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free ...........ccceeeeeceeeeeeeees 140 22 0 
D—SIX VOLUMES 116 0 3 3 0 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 

Subscribers 1) and § are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing 
Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, &c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to introduce Uxe 
Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


M 
CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. onze 

CLASS. os. d. 
And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. i 
pli 
COUNTRY. HALF YEAR. ONE YFAR. a 
cLass, £s.d. - 
300 5 5 0 ia, 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 312 0 6 6 0 
Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annum. fe 
2. 


Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. Z 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. K 


THE FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
In addition to the usual advantages offered by Circulating Libraries, attention is paid to the Foreign Library, which consists of T 


over 5,000 Volumes, and which is kept supplied with all New Works of importance. Subscribers have the option of taking the “] 
whole or part of their subscription in Foreign Books. whi 
mubt 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. oe 


The formation of a Permanent Library of Selected and Standard Works has been commenced, and liberal additions will be made | 
from time to time with the growth of the undertaking. 


THE READING AND WRITING ROOMS. 


Especial care is taken to render this feature of the Library attractive by a regular supply of all the best Periodicals and Reviews. 
These are always available, and particular attention is paid to the Department of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
The Reading Rooms are open, at present, from 9 a.m. until 10 p.w. on week days, and from 6 P.M. until 10 p.m. on Sundays. 


THE MUSIC LIBRARY. 
Subscribers of every class have the option of taking either the whole or part of their subscription in music—instrumental and vocal 


THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also b 
able to make arrangements for Dinners to private parties. -~ 


THE TELEPHONE. 
Subscribers are now in telephonic communication with the centres at Westminster and in the City. 


Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly T 
furnish all further information upon application. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, New Bond Street, W. se 
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The Saturday Review. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only. deprived of the fl oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON. 


Qubeaten Tracks in Japan, by Miss Bird—McCarthy's History of Our Own Times 
(1,500 copies) —Memoir of Sir James Outram—Travels in New Guinea, by L. M. 
D’Albertis—Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots 
—Hodgkins’ Italy and her Invaders—Malleson’s Indian Mutiny, new volume— 
Kinglake’s Crimean War, new volume—Japan, by Sir J. E. Reei—Early Life of 
(.J. Fox. by G. O. Trevelyan—Island Life, by A. R. Wallace—Life of Cicero, by 
Rev. G. E. Jeans—Memoir of Etienne Dolet, by W. D. Christie—A Tramp Abroad, 
by Mark Twain (1,000 copies)—Glimpses Throngh the Cannon Smoke, by A. Forbes 
—The Evangelical Revival, by R. W. Dale—The New Truth and the Old Faith— 
Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat—Memoir of Rev. Henry Venn—Séguin's Country 
of the Passion Play—Ingram’s Life of Poe—Guizvt in Private Life, by Madame de 
Witt—Renan’s Hibbert Lectures—The River of Golden Sand, by Captain Gill—A 
Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, by Captain Colville—The Old Régime, by Lady 
Jackson—Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Macmillan—Life and Work of Mary Car- 

ter—Browning’s Dramatic Idyls—Political Questions of the Day, by S. C. Buxton 
—Ephphatha, by Canon Farrar—Five Weeks in Iceland, by C. A. de Fonblanque— 
ATrip to Manitoba, by Mary Fitzzibbon—Byron, by John Nichol—Dr. Stoughton's 
Introduction to Historical Theology—Gillmore’s Ride through Hostile Africa—The 
Qde of Life—Life of Dr. Duff—Sibree’s Madagascar—Thoughts in my Garden, by 
Mortimer Collins—A Study of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne—Campaigning in 
South Africa, by Captain Montague—Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins— 
Rest Awhile, by Dean Vaughan—Chronicles of Chelsea, by Rev. A. G. L'Estrange— 
Travels in Albania, by E. F. Knight—Manley’s Notes on Game—Forty Years’ 
Recollections, by Thomas Frost—In Gipsy Tents, by F. H. Groome—Gipsy Life, by 
George Smith—The Collects of the Day, by Dean Goulburn—Round About a Great 
Estate—All the Best Recent Works of Fiction, and every other Recent Work of 
acknowledged merit and general interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application, 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, Luutrev, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of [HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.; 
14, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


- happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
on. 
Pi hace REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance), 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ust ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 


GATIRES, POLITICAL and SOCIAL, in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by W. H. C. Nation. 

1. A Sartorial Ceaversazione—2. The Bird-Fancier’s Fancies—3. A Suppressed State Paper 
—1. A Mad King—5. A Street Lamp’s Reflections—_6. What I See and What I Think— 
7. Shades at # Covent Garden Tavern—8. An Exhibition of Insects—9. A Train of Thought— 

i rocrite’s Family—12. A Spir.tual 
Opiats—13. The Confessions of a Hassock—l4. The Fine Old English Geatleman (from a New 


%. A Holy Sister of the Period 
%. What Old Father Thames Said. 


London : Provost & Co., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C. 


Price 6d. 


KOPF.—On DIET and HYGIENE.—To be obtained at the 


Food Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, Stand 39, or 2 Draper's Gardens, London, E.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. ds. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Watrorp, 
Author of * Cousins,” “ Pauline,” “ Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life,” &c. 

“Is delightful ; it sparkles with gaiety ; it is very original and very natural.”"—A thenwum. 

Pot and construction of the story are not at all inferior to its literary workinanship, 

while all the prominent personages are character-studies delineated with rare vitality and 

subtle force. From the first page to the last, * Troublesome Daugh * is charming.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Scotsman. 
This day is published, New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged, 8vo. 188. 
THE INSTITUTES of LAW: a Treatise of the Principles of 


Sustepratence as determined by Nature. By JAMES LORIMER, Advocate, Regius 
of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the University of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


~~ 


Published this day, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE WINTER TROUBLES: 


Being the Sixth Volume of 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 


Is published this day, 8vo. with a Map, price 1és. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Joint Author of 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 312, 
OCTOBER 1880. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, LIFE OF THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH. 
2. ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE, 
3. RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE. 
4. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
5. SAINT SIMON'S PARALLEL OF THREE KINGS. 
6. HOWORTH’S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS, 
7. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
8. TREVELYAN’S EARLY HISTORY OF FOX. 
9. THE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By GrorGe Otro TREVELYAN, M.P. Author of “The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo. price 18s. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES. LAYS of ANCIENT ROME and other POEMS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1880), in 4 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. New Edition, with 41 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The ANGEL-MESSIAH of BUDDHISTS, 


ESSENES, and CHRISTIANS. By Ernest DE BuNSsEN. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays re- 


published. By Lady VIoLer GrEVILLE. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


YELLOW-CAP and other Fairy Stories—viz. 


Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda an Allegory. By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The CROOKIT MEG: a Story of the Year 


One. By Joun SkeLToN, Author of ‘‘ The Essays of Shirley.” (Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine.) Crown 8vo. price 63, 


BLUES and BUFFS: a Contested Election 


and its Results. By ArnrHur MILLs. (Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine.) 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Part I. Translated, 


chiefly in Blank Verse, with Introduction and Notes. By JAMES ADEY 
Binps, B.A., F.G.S. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS from VARIOUS 


AUTHORS. Selected and arranged by AnTaur B. Davison. Crown 8yvo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


HORSES and ROADS; or, How to Keep a 


Horse Sound on his Legs. By FrEE-LANcE. Being a Series of Papers 
reprinted from ** The Farm Journal.” Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POWER of SOUND. By Epmunp 


GuRNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


RicwarpD A. Procror, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “Science 
Byways,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


On October 23, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


crown 8vo. 486 pp, price 58. 


Now ready, 
HE CAME of REFUGE: a Tale of the Conquest of the 
Is) ited, with Notes and A dix, 
vutl The Fenland, Past and Present” x= 
Wisbech : LEACH & SON. 
; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
OCTOBER, is published Tuis Day. 
CONTENTS :— 
LIFE OF THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH. 
ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE. 
RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
SAINT SIMON’S PARALLEL OF THREE KINGS. 
HOWORTH’S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 
7. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
8 TREVELYAN’S EARLY HISTORY OF FOX. 
9. THE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN, 
London, Lonemansand Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCC. 
published Day. 
CONTENTS : 
RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 
CICERO. 
ART COLLECTIONS. 
MR. MORLEY’S DIDEROT. 
THE CAMISARDS. 
OLYMPIA. 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA, 
SIX MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXI. 63. 


‘THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER, 1580, 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, AND CERTAIN PREVALENT 
MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING THEM. 


ee 


‘THE 


ese 


es 


2. THE PAGAN REACTION UNDER THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 

3. S. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

4. CHRISTIAN IMAGINATIONS OF HEAVEN. 

5. THE SACRIFICIAL TEACHING OF THE ANCIENT LITURGIES, 
6. LIFE OF RICHARD WALDO SIBTHORP. 

7. BRIGHT’S ANTI-PELAGIAN TREATISES OF S, AUGUSTINE, 
8. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY. 

9. CONFIRMATION. 

10. SOME RECENT EPISCOPAL CHARGES. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporTiswoovE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. XLIII., SE PTE MBER 1830, price 5s. 
GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
‘ONTENTS : 


Pogert of Council and Proceedinzs at the Forty-sixth Anniversary Meeting. 

ctable and Summary Jurisdiction Offences in Eng!and and Wales, ret 73. By Professor 
Leone Levi, LL.D., &e. 

Increase of I Population i in England and Wales. By R. Price Williams, C.E., 


Mortality in somone Corners of the World (the Faroe Islands and Greeniand). By Harald 


Miscellanea : Ten Years’ Kailway Statistics—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works— | 


Additions to the Library, &c. 
London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SMOKELESS LONDON.—See THE BUILDER; also for 
Views and Plans, Westminster Parochial Offices: Monument to Charlemagne, Paris: 

Proposed Post Office, Wellington; Duke of Connanzht’s Conservator an Architect's 
Tomo in_Toronto—Decorative Suggestions from Natural Forms— Health ‘and. the House- 


builder—Reilation of Art to Social Science—Buildinzs in Canada—Masters and Pupils in Art, 


fic. 4d. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. all Newsmen. 


SIR EDWARD REED’S WORK ON JAPAN, 


Next week, 2 vols. Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 28s. 


JAPAN ; 


the Narrative of a Visit in 1879. 


By Sir Epwaxp J. Resp, K.C.B., 
¥.B.S., M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MISS BIRD._THE INTERIOR OF JAPAN. 


Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN: Travels of a Lady 


in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines 
of Nikko and Isé. By Isanetita Birp, Author of “A Lady’ 's Life in the 
Rocky Mountains,” “ Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
OUR SONS: How to Start Them in Life. 
By Artuor Kina. 
Tie eae, we are sure, be very useful to perplexed 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, each 33. 6d. 


LADY BARKER’S WORKS. New Editions. 


SYBIL’S BOOK. | RIBBON STORIES. 
STORIES ABOUT. CHRISTMAS CAKE, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


312, for | 


its History, Traditions, and Religions. With | 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


N ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 


Narrative, and Descriptive: from the Recollections of an Actor in Australia 
e New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central Amer; erica, 
and New York. By EpMUND LEATHES. 
| HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 
ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &e. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ An admirable tale ; told by one ‘who ean vividly a aud incisively comment on the 


mauuners and * personnel’ of modern suciety.”"— Wor 
LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B, 
Second Edition, 3 vols, 


Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 


“*Lord Brackenbury’ isa very readable story. There is plenty of variety, cheerful dis. 
logue, and general verve in the book." theaeum. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Surtey Surrn, 


Author of “ His Last Stake,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ There is freshness and variety in this story. The book is well worth reading.” —A thencum, 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “ St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. [October 22, 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 


THE OTHER SIDE: How It Struck Us. 


| Being Sketches of a Winter Visit to the United States and Canada, By 
C. B. Berry. Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


|“ A simple, straightforward, chatty narrative........ The book is pleasantly diversified with 
| anecdotes.” —Scotsman. 


‘HEROES of HISTORY and LEGEND, 


Translated by Jonn LANCELOT SHADWELL, from the German “ Charakter 
| bilder aus Geschichte und Sage,” by A. W. GruBE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


and CREWEL 


a Set of 18 Plates containing Designs for 
with Descriptive Letterpress. Collected and 
arranged by Miss E.S. HARTsHORNE. In handsome cloth case, 5s. 

“ Strongly to be recommended to all ladies who embroider.""— Vanity Fair. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 


WORK, from Old Examples: 
upwards of 60 Patterns, 


E. F. SANDEMAN’S 
EIGHT MONTHS in an OX-WAGGON: 


Reminiscences of Boer Life. Demy Svo. with Map, cloth, 15s. 


“Mr. Sandeman was fortunate in finding more than the usual amount of Hsg eee in the 
Transvaal. and s; ——. especially will derive much amusement from his hi 


A LIFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 


FRANCE. By ELLEN BARLEE. 8vo. with a Photograph of the Prince, cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| THE DISTURBANCE IN BASUTO LAND. 


| 
| PARIS UNDER THE COMMUNE. 


WORKMAN and SOLDIER: a Tale of Paris 


| Life during the Siege and the Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cops, 
| Author of ** Watchers on the Long Ships,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Iilustrm 
| tions, 5s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63. 

“ The story is told with spirit.""—Truth. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS: a Tale of the 


Peninsular War. By G. A. Hexty, Author of “Ont on the Pampas.” &e. 
With 8 Full-page Pictures and numerous Plans of Battles, cloth, 
boards, 7s. 6d, 


is gentleman describes with graphic power scenes of strilt ar to 
of hardy lads.”—Zruth. ‘ one 


‘A DARING VOYAGE ACROSS the 


ATLANTIC, by Two Americans, the Brothers ANDREWS, in the Nautilus. 

The Log of the Voyage by Captain WiLtlaM A. ANDREWS. With Introdae 

tion and Notes by Dr. Macautay. Crown fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
“ Simply and plainly written.""—Scotsman. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lronet S. Beate, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates, 
price 21s. strongly bound. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


Yow ready, demy Svo. 280 pp. 53. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By Lionen S. Beate, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King 
College, London, 


| J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Vol. V. THE APOCRY- 


PHAL BOOKS, ESDRAS to MACCABEES. (Completing the Society's Commentary.) © 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF on behalf of his NATIONAL 
CHURCH. New, revised,and enlarged Edition, small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not 
merely as dry matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern 
Speculation.) 


EPICUREANISM. By Watract, M. Aw] Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. Satteen cloth boards, 2s. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Cares, Fellow of Hertford 
College. Fep. 8vo. Satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


[This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every diocese in England and 
Wales, will furnish, it is expeoted, a perfect library of English Ecclesiastical 
History. Each volume will be complete in itself, and the possibility of repeti- 
tion has been carefully guarded against.) 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenxrys, Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boaads, 3s. 6d. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jonns, Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon. Fep. 8vo. with Map, and Plan of the Cathedral, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 


[The Series of volumes embraced under this head are intended to form a Sunday | 


Library, though they are adapted for general reading. The Works composing 
it are intended to throw light by way of Biography, Narrative, &c., on the 
Bible, the Church, or on God's dealing with individual Christians. ] 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIFE of WESLEY. By R. Deyxy 


URLIS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister, F.S.S. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Jvrivs 
LioyD, M. Author of * The Gallican Church,” Crown with Map, cloth 


SKETCHES of the WOMEN of CHRISTENDOM. Dedicated 
to the Women of India, By the Author of “ The Ch Schénberg Cotta 
Family.” Crown svo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


(The object of this Series is to supply in a handy and readable form ts of the 
Chief Fathers of the Christian Church, of their Age, and of their Writings, the 
Fathers selected being centres of influence at important periods of Church 
History.) 


LEO the GREAT. By the Rev. Cuartzs Gorr, M.A., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Oxford. ‘Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 23. 
The following Volumes of this Series have been already published : 
GREGORY the GREAT. By the Rev. J. Barusy, B.D. Fep. 


8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


SAINT AMBROSE: his Life, Time, and Teaching. 
Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2: 


SAINT BASIL the GREAT. By the Rey. RICHARD TRAVERS 
SMITH, Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


ST. JEROME. By the Rev. Epwarp L, Currs, D.D, Fep. 


cloth boards, 2s, 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By the Rey. H. S. Horranp. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 23, 


THE DEFENDERS of the FAITH ; or, the Christian Apolo- 


gists of the ered ant Third Centuries. By the "Rev. F. Warsox, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 


THE VENERABLE oe. By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 


By the 


SOME HEROES of TRAVEL; or, Chapters from the History 


of Geographical Discovery and Enterprise. Compiled and re-written by W. H. DaveN- 
PORT Author of“ Great reat English Cli Crown 8vo. with Map, satteen 


WRECKED LIVES; or, Men who have Felted. By W. H. 


Davenport ADAMS. 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth boards, each 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


ELFIN HOLLOW. By F. Scarterr Porrer, Fsq., Author of 


“Cringlewood Court,” &c. Small 4to. ornamental bevelled boards, gilt cage, ta 


PRINCESS MYRA, and her ADVENTURES AMONGST the 
FAIRY FOLK. By Scanert Porrme, Author of Out of Door Friends,” 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS of COUNT FUNNIBOS and 
GARON ,STILEIN. the late H. G. Author of “ Ned 
arth,” “* Owen Hartley,” Sinall 4to. ornamental bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


Also a Number of NEW STORY BOOKS at 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d., by the late W. H. G. Krxeston, F. ScarnLetr Porrer, Many E. SHIPLEY, 
ANNETTE Lyster, A. H. EXGELBACH, and other well-known Authors. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 5S.W.; 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY, W. 


ALBEMARLE STREET: October 1880. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


COMPLETION of the DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES ; comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, from the Time of the Apostles to the of of ee 
Edited by Dr. Wat. SMirH and A CHEETHAM, Vol. II. medium 8yo. 
1,200 pp. with Illustrations, 42s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of CHRIS- 
TIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES—BABA. 
to HERMOCRATES. Edited by Dr. Wm. Sara and Professor Wack. 
(To be completed in 4 vols.) Medium 8vo. 900 pp. 8ls. 6d. 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Oxford 
and afterwards of Winchester. By Canon ASHWELL. ’ Fifth Thousand, Vol. I. 
8vo. with Portrait, lis, 


NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, History, and Art of 
Ancient Egypt, as revealed by its Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. By VILLIERS 
Sruanrt, of Dromana, M.P. Royal 8vo. with 58 Coloured Plates, &c. 31s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and MARY STAN- 
LEY. By the Dean of WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT; Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation. 
C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Complete in 6 vols. medium 

vo. 


THE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN—and the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES. By Canon Wastcort and the Bishop of CHEsTER. Formiog a 
Volume of the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” Medium 8vo. 20s, 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
IsaBELLA Brrp, Third Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS—The DEATH of CHRIST— 
The WORTH of LIFE—DESIGN in NATURE; and other Essays. By the 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


THE METALLURGY of SILVER and GOLD. By Jony 
Percy, F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s, 
Physical Properties and Chemistry of 
Silver in Relation to Metallurgy. 


Parting of Silver and Gold. 
Smelting of Silver Ores. 


Alloys. Amalgamation of Silver Ores, in part 
Ores. | euding with the Cazo Process. 
Assaying. 


THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. By Groraz 
Dennis, New Edition, revised and incorporating all the most Recent Dis- 
coveries, 2 vols. medium 8vo. with Maps and 2U0 Lilustrations, 42s. 


RHEINSBERG : Memorials of Frederick the Great and Prince 


Henry of Prussia, By ANDREW HAMILTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK. With altered Rubrics, 
showing the Book if amended in conformity with the endatious of 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York. Post 8vo. ds. 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. Consisting 
of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, with Introductory Analysis of 
each Book. By WaLrer M. Hatcu, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843—78 By the Right 
Hon, W. E. Guapsrone, M.P. 7 vols. small 8ve. each 2s. 6d. 


THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. New Edition, revised 
by SAMUEL Bincu, LL.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo, with 500 Illustrations, £4 4s. 


A VISIT to the BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES VALLEY. 
With some Account of the Arabs and their Horses. By Lady ANNE BLUNT. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


LECTURES on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at 


the Royal Academy. By the late Sir G. GmsErT Scott, B.A. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 42s. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta 
and ee of India. By FRANCES Mania MILMAN. 8vo. with Map, 
price 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Botanist. By SAMUEL SMILES. LL.D. Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 
Portrait and 50 Illustrations, 12s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AMONG the 
GREEKS and ROMANS from the Earliest Ages tillthe Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. Bunsury, F.R.G.S, 2 vols, 8vo. with 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM ; his Life and Times. A Sketch of the 
Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century. By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


TIISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, and the ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS of the NATION, from 1763 to 1878, By Leong Lev, F.S.A. 
New Edition, 8vo. with Diagrams, 18s. , 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST of IRELAND ; or, 
Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Housroun. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. Fassiching Tables of the Paris Date- 
Letters and Facsimiles of other Marks. A Handbook for the C By 
= Cripps, Author of ‘Old English Pilate.” vo. with, Mlustra- 

ons, 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. New Edition, Revised, Cor- 
rected, and partly Re-written. By J.S. Brewer, M.A., late of the Record 
Office, Professor of Modern <4 King’s College, London. Post Syo. 830 
pp. with Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


BY LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A DIARY kept by EDWARD LAW, Earl of 


ELLENBOROUGH. Edited by Lord Cotcnester. Containing 
Anecdotes of George the Fourth, William the Fourth, the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Wellington, and Richmond; Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lords Brougham, Grey, Bathurst, and Palmerston; Huskisson, 
Sir William Knighton, Marchioness of ne Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Lord Aberdeen, Grant, Lord Melville, &c. 


BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 
Demy 8vo. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Frorence 


Drxre. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius Beer- 
bohm, and engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 


BY H.H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE METTERNICH, 


1815-1848. Containing particulars of the Congresses of Laybach, Aix 
la Chapelle, and Verona, the Eastern War of 1829, and the Revolu- 
tionary Period of 1848, &c. Edited by his Son, Prince Ricnanp 
Metrernicnu. The Papers being Classified and Arranged by M. A. 
pE KiixkowstTrom. Translated by Ropina Narier. 


BY DR. THIRLWALL. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 


LETTERS of the late DR. THIRLWALL, 
Bishop of St. David's. Edited by Dean Srantey and Dean 
PEROWNE. 

BY MISS G. FORDE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 


GERTRUDE ForpeE. 


BY ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 
2 vols. small crown 8vo. 


PAST HOURS. Bythelate Sarroris. 


Edited with a Preface by her Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Freperick 


Wepmore. The Second Series, containing Romney, Constable, David 
Cox, George Cruikshank, Meryon, Burne Jones, and Albert Moore. 


BY M. BURDO. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 103. 6d. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. 


By Apotrne Burpo, one of the leaders of the present Belgian 
Expedition to Central Africa. Translated by Mrs. Gzorce SrurGe. 


BY DR. DUNCKER. 
Demy 8yo. 21s. 
THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAx DunckeEr, by Dr. ABporrt, Balliol 
College, Oxford. The Fourth Volume, containing the History of Indig 
from the Earliest Times down to the Reign of Azoka. It describes the 
movements of the Aryas from the Indus to the Ganges and their 
settlements in the South of India, and gives an account of the Con. 
quests of Alexander and the Empire of Chandragupta. ‘The various 
forms of Indian philosophy and religion are also traced, among which 
the life and teaching of Buddha occupies a prominent place. A short 
ae is also given of the Indian Epos and the Institutes of 

anu. 

*,* This Volume should form a valuable assistance to students pre. 
paring for Indian Civil Service Examinations. 


BY H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, 
their Peoples and their Products. By H. SronzEnEWER Cooper, 


BY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 
by the Rev. W. R. W. Sreruens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of 
“ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. 6s. 


BY REY. R. D. BARHAM. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” New Edition, 
revised and rewritten by his Son, the Rev. Daron Barua. 


BY REY. R. H. BARHAM. 
1 vol. 
THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


Ricnarp Harris Barnam, Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” 
Edited by his Son, the Rev, R. Darton Baruam. 


BY CHARLES WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Cuartzs 


W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &c. 


BY M. TISSOT. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor Tissor. 


Translated by Mrs. 


BY COL. WARREN. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cartes 


Warren, Author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” 


BY LIEUT. CONDER. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieut. 


CLAUDE R. Conner, R.E. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, a NEW NOVEL, in 8 vols. entitled 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 


NEW WORK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


manner ot their relation—quiet and yet vigorous, com umour wi thos, 
avoiding the temptation to exaggerate." — Atheneum. 


NEW ADDITION TO “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr. Crown 


8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, [Jmmediately. 


MR. R. M. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE RED RAG. By R. Mountenry Jepusoy, 


Author of “‘ A Pink Wedding,” ** The Girl he Left Behind Him,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


THE WELLFIELDS. By Jesste Forneraitt, 


Author of “ Probation,” and “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A well and powerfully-written novel.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY T8IE QUEEN. 


— 
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